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Mothers Aren’t Infallible 
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Bishop Chartrand’s Seminary Days 


BENEDICT BRowN, O. S. B. 


Legend of Skull of Martyred Priest 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 


Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO. 





ORGAN ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 


FOR 


CHURCHES 
COLLEGES 
AUDITORIUMS 


CHICAGO 
KIMBALL HALL 


NEW YORK 
665 FIFTH AVE. 
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TAFEL ELECTRIC CO. 
Incorporated 


Electrical and Mill Supplies 


Agents for Westinghouse Refrigerators, Appli- 
ances, Apparatus and Mazda Lamps 


Complete stock of Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Hose 
and Paint Spraying Equipment 


Wholesale only 


Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 











PLUMBERS SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 
Jobbers of 


THE BEST IN PLUMBING 
KOHLER of KOHLER and OTHER QUALITY 
FIXTURES 
Sold through all Responsible and Licensed 
Plumbing Contractors 


“IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD PLUMBING” 


1000 EAST MAIN STREET LOUISVILLE, KY. 
BRANCHES: 

609 Penna St. 610 East Third St. 2015 Martindale Ave. 

Evansville, Ind. Lexington, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. 








From A Friend 


ZIEMER FUNERAL HOME 
PHONE 2-4631 819 FIRST AVENUE 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








We Specialize in Service Phone 5167 
The 
Bedford-Nugent Company 


Producers of 
Washed Sand and Gravel 


Plants: General Offices: 
Evansville, Ind. Majors, Ky. E ile. Ind 
Rockport, Ind. Shawneetown, III. ne ae ee 





B. 


MATRESSES, SPRINGS 
Ask your Dealer 

















We Solve Your Insect Problems 
LOUISVILLE CHEMICAL CO. 


Complete Janitor Supplies 
LOUISVILLE, KY. PHONE JACKSON 2369 











Ss TO ANY CATHOLIC 
} Observe HOLY YEAR 


Send your name and ad- 
dress; we will mail this 
handsomely modeled St. 
Teresa Little Flower Ring, guaranteed Silver 
oxidized finish Absolutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., INC., Dept. H-95 
(Established in 1907) PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














New METAL FRAMED ALTAR CARDS 





No. 64—Center Card 12% inches by 21% inches— 
Side Cards 7% inches by 12% inches—Bright 
Polished and Gold Lacquered. Lithographed 
Sheets under glass, light in weight yet durable. 
Price per set $17.50. 


LAWRENCE N.DALEIDEN &CO. 
663 Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIL. 


Have you seen VOTIF-GLO, our new electric 
light votive stand? 
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the Holy Priesthood? Can you lend your answers to hundreds of questions regarding the human body. 
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Address all communications to in homes throughout the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
THE ABBEY PRESS, people the world over found health and happiness, following 
. : the advice of Father Heumann. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
We will send this FREE HEALTH BOOK to You. 
Mail us your name and address. 








200,000 testimonial letters tell how sufferers have found 
relief; a mass of evidence what this noted Catholic Priest, 


Father Heumann, did for mankind. You will find 
and THROAT TROUBLES /f THIS BOOK INDISPENSABLE 
FATH ER 


in caring for the cick in your heme. 
JOHNS 


MEDICINE 








L. Heumann & Co., 34 E. 12th St., New York, N. ¥. “Dept. 30CH> 
Please send free of charge Father Heumann’s Health Book. 











Name 
Addr 
Print your Name plainly, check disorder of which you suffer. 
“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine (] Nervous Disorders [] Gall & Liver () Anemia, Chiorosis 
at the nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to [] Stomach & Bowel [] Hardening ofthe [] Colds & Coughs 
Father John’s Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for Disorders Arteries {] Asthma 
a oar family size bottle, all charges. pre- _ 0 Constipation O) Bladder & Kidney [] Skin Troubles 


if your ailment is not mentioned, state same: 
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MOST REVEREND JOSEPH CHARTRAND, D. D. 
Died December 8, 1933 
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The Church Not Broad-Minded! 


How often do we not meet those outside the Fold 
who impute to the Church want of broad-mindedness. 
If she warns the faithful against attendance at non- 
Catholic church services, she is narrow; if she places 
on the index a book that is subversive of faith or 
morals, she is narrow; if she forbids the reading of 
garbled editions of the Scriptures, because of danger 
to the faith, she is narrow; if she frowns on mixed 
marriages, denounces birth-control, or pronounces 
against other evils, she is narrow and _ intolerant. 
They do not realize that, like a wise mother, she is 
ever on the alert to ward off from her children what- 
ever might bring them spiritual harm. Would a wise 
mother place in the hands of her infant child a sharp- 
edged instrument merely because that infant cried for 
it? Would she be called narrow-minded for refusing 
such a petition? Would it be the part of broad-minded- 
ness to yield to the cries of the little one? The Church 
is a prudent mother, jealous of the spiritual welfare 
of all who are committed to her charge. This we 
should bear in mind when others, through ignorance, 
taunt the Church with being narrow-minded. 

Archbishop Downey of Liverpool recently had this to 
say: “Broad-mindedness really means a masterly 
indifference to the things that don’t matter.... There 
are certain matters in which there is no room for 
board-mindedness; for instance, the multiplication 
table. Is there any room for broad-mindedness there? 
If not, there is equally no room for it when you are 
dealing with the essential principles of Christianity. 
Everyone knows that to be broad-minded with the 
multiplication table will certainly lead to financial ruin. 
If we try to be broad-minded with essential principles 
of Christianity, we shall imperil our eternal salvation.” 

“That, in a practical way,” remarks the Ave Maria, 
“answers the ‘one-church-as-good-as-another’ attitude 
of mind. It may also reestablish the thinking of the 
Catholic young man, or young woman, who asserts 
that a mixed marriage is as safe as a Catholic one. 
A mixed marriage is a risk marriage—a risk to salva- 
tion. ‘What doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his soul?’ No broad-mindedness about 
that question.” 


State Aid for Parochial Schools 


Long have Catholics borne the burden of double 
taxation in order to maintain the parochial schools so 
that their children may have the advantage of imbib- 
ing moral principles together with instruction in the 
faith and learning the traditional three R’s. But in 
these days of depression, when money is so scarce and 
so difficult to obtain, some parochial schools have found 
it necessary to close their doors, at least temporarily. 
In some cases aid has been sought from the State, but 
in vain. On the other hand, in several instances that 
have come to our knowledge, parochial schools have 
been declared public schools and as such receive their 
share of the public funds. While these schools are 
under State supervision, they continue under the wing 
of the Church and are taught by Sisters who are 
recognized by the State as qualified teachers. So long 
as there is no interference on the part of the State, 
this plan is workable. 

Such plans are possible in localities where Catholic 
voters are wide awake at election time and help to 
shape conditions in their respective communities by 
selecting favorable non-Catholics for office. 

In some few Catholic communities in Indiana, which 
was recently so notorious as a hotbed of the K. K. K., 
there are parochial schools that are at the same time 
public schools. In these schools the teachers are Sis- 
ters who hold state licenses and draw their salaries 
from the public funds. 

Fair-minded non-Catholics recognize the excellence 
of our schools and the good influence they exert on the 
minds and the hearts of the young. An instance of 
this recognition is shown by a paragraph in the recom- 
mendation of Governor Lehman’s Committee of forty- 
four that more generous state aid should be given the 
schools of New York. 

“Parochial schools,” reads the paragraph, “are 
recognized legally in their right to exist; scholastical- 
ly they are recognized in their results. Their scholar- 
ship and training for citizenship are given a par rating 
with public schools by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and their savings to their local communities are a 
matter of record. Yet their claim to a share in State 
support is ignored.” 
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“The Government builds roads,” says the Ave Maria, 
“plants trees, widens and deepens rivers to help people 
during these hard days. It is hard to understand why 
the same Government cannot legally help people to 
educate their children in a Faith and a moral teaching 
that will make these children better citizens.” 


It is surely a matter of far greater importance to 
raise up a conscientious, God-fearing people than to 
beautify the land and let the coming generation grow 
up as it may. The one may be done without neglect- 
ing the other. The education of the intellect without 
at the same time inculcating moral principles and 
training the conscience, which cannot be done without 
the aid of religion, will not improve our generation. 


Catholic Actors’ Relief Fund 


The Catholic Actors Guild of America has completed 
arrangements with Mentone Productions whereby thir- 
teen two-reel variety and musical featurettes are to be 
made. The revenue which the Guild receives from the 
pictures is for their sick and relief fund. 


The casts appearing in these featurettes include 
Guild members and other prominent stage, screen and 
radio performers in accord with the aims and prin- 
ciples of the association. It is expected that receipts 
from this source will greatly assist in alleviating the 
distress among theatre folk which has increased dur- 
ing the depression years. Mentone productions have 
contracted with Universal Pictures for the release of 
the films. 


The first complete subject is called “On the Air and 
Off.” The story and lyrics of this featurette were 
written by Ballard MacDonald, with music by Milton 
Schwarzwald. The Guild series of pictures will be pre- 
sented in leading theatres throughout the country. 


Familiar Names Among Benedictine Saints 


Feb. 2—St. Lawrence was one of the companions of 
St. Augustine who was sent by St. Gregory the Great 
to convert England in 596. After St. Augustine’s 
death, Lawrence was chosen to succeed him as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Difficulties that arose in various 
parts of England discouraged the missionaries to such 
a degree that the three prelates, Lawrence, Justus, and 
Mellitus decided to leave and return to Rome. During 
the night preceding the departure, Lawrence in a vision 
saw St. Peter, who sternly rebuked him for his weak- 
ness and commanded him to remain. St. Lawrence died 
shortly after in 619. 


Feb. 6—St. Andrew, abbot of Elnon in Flanders, 
died in 689. 


St. Paul first led a hermit’s life in the Vosges Moun- 
tains; later entered the monastery of Tholey, then, 


much against his will, was made bishop of Verdun. 
Having accomplished much for the betterment of re- 
ligion, he died about 650. 


Vol. 14, No. 10 


Feb. 10—St. Scholastica, twin sister of St. Benedict. 
(See page 307 of this issue.) 


Feb. 11—St. Adolph was a Cistercian monk who 
later became bishop of Osnabrueck in Westphalia, 
ruled his diocese for 22 years, and died in 1222. 


Feb. 13—St. Gregory II, Pope, is a notable name in 
the history of the Church. He abolished various 
abuses, built up Rome, renewed the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, sent Saints Corbinian and Boniface 
to preach the faith in Germany, held two councils, and 
died after sixteen years of rule in 731. 


Feb. 14—St. Boniface as priest was court chaplain 
to Emperor Otto III. On a trip into Italy he entered 
the monastery of Pereum and lived an austere life here 
for ten years. He was then sent to preach the faith 
to the Slavs, was consecrated bishop, undertook to 
preach in Hungary, then went to Russia where he was 
martyred by the pagans in 1009. He is called the 
Apostle of Russia. 


Blessed Conrad, a son of Duke Henry of Bavaria; 
entered the monastery of Clairvaux, made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land and died in Italy in 1149. 


Feb. 19—Ven. Frederick, a monk of Einsiedeln, re- 
stored the abbey of Hirschau and became its first abbot, 
suffered much from hostile noblemen, and died in 1070. 


Feb. 22—Bl. Joanna Mary Bonomo, abbess at St. 
Girolamo in Italy, was a model of virtues, especially 
of patience under suffering. She died in 1670. 


Feb. 23—St. Peter Damian was one of the brightest 
lights of the Church at a time when many scandals 
and abuses were prevalent. He entered the abbey of 
Fontavellana in Italy and was later made abbot. Be- 
coming active in fighting against scandals among the 
clergy, he was appointed by Pope Stephen X as car- 
dinal and bishop of Ostia. He acted often as papal 
legate and wielded great influence throughout the 
Church by preaching and writing. He died in 1071 at 
the age of eighty-three. Pope Leo XII declared him a 
Doctor of the Church. 


Feb. 27--St. Leander, archbishop of Seville in Spain. 
St. Fulgentius and St. Isidore were his brothers and 
St. Florence was his sister. St. Leander suffered much 
from the Arian heretics then in control in Spain. He 
finally converted Hermenegild, son of the king. In his 
anger the king had his son executed and sent Leander 
into exile. Touched with remorse, however, he recalled 
Leander, permitted him to instruct his son Recared in 
the faith. Recared, after his father’s death, cooperated 
with St. Leander in bringing the heretics to the Church. 
St. Leander died in 601 and is venerated as one of the 
Doctors of the Church and apostle of Spain. 


Feb. 28—St. Herbert was abbot of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow in England. He died before 754. 


Ven. Victor, a monk of St. Gall’s in Switzerland, 
was given to turbulent ways and even left the monas- 
tery. He repented, however, returned, and led a saintly 
life till his death in 960. 
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' Rainbow’s End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XVI—THE BEQUEST 


667° 4OME, Myra,” said Roy, taking one arm, 

while Clara took the other. “We must 
go now. Berenice is resting. God have mercy 
on her soul.” They led Myra from the newly- 
made grave, the friends who had become so 
closely united in the four years during which 
she had sojourned among them. Charlie Wood, 
carrying Baby Clarine, followed, and the 
Shanes walked sorrowfully behind them; many 
other townspeople had come along also, to- 
gether with the members of the Married 
Ladies’ Sodality, to which Mrs. Tranon had 
belonged since her conversion. 


“Yes, the poor child is resting,” sobbed 
Myra, allowing herself to be led away, “and my 
home will seem so empty without her. She 
was so good and kind and sweet! She’s with 
her sweetheart now. She talked about him all 
the time. They must have had a beautiful life 
together.” Myra wept again, all her old 
wounds reopened. She wept not only for Mrs. 
Tranon, but for her dead father and mother, 
and for her missing lover. 


As when her father died, the Shanes insisted 
that Myra remain with them for awhile, until 
the sharp edge of her sorrow should become 
dulled somewhat. None was happier than Roy, 
who delighted to have her about, that he might 
serve her in every way possible. 

The bitter March days changed abruptly into 
rainy April ones, and Myra decided she must 
go back home and begin her spring house clean- 
ing. Besides, she received a notice to come to 
Judge Beryl’s office in town, to hear the read- 
ing of Mrs. Tranon’s will. She asked Mrs. 
Shane to accompany her, Clara not being able 
to go on account of the baby. There being no 
known relatives, they were not surprised that 
good Mrs. Tranon, out of gratitude to Myra, 
who had taken her in when she had nowhere to 
go, should bequeath something to the girl. But 


they were not prepared for what they actually 
heard. 


Myra went home in a dream, a dream that 
caused her to mount constantly higher and 
higher into the clouds, as grand vistas opened 
themselves out before her eyes. She did not go 
straight home, but must needs drop off to ap- 
prise Clara of the wonder. 

“Clara, I just had to stop in and tell you 
about the will. You’d never guess how much 
Mrs. Tranon left. I expected a few hundred.” 

“And she left a thousand or two, I'll bet.” 
replied Clara. 

“A thousand or two! Half a million!” 

“Myra! No! Why how—?”’ 

“Well, you see, it was those oil stocks; her 
lawyer sold them when they were at their high- 
est peak. Wasn’t she wise to hold them? And 
it was on Charlie’s advice that she did it! I 
declare I ought to give you and Charlie a hand- 
some dividend for that piece of work!” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, Myra. It’s 
your money.” 

“T don’t care. What do you want most, Clara? 
A new radio? An electric ironer? A cabinet 
electric sewing machine? If you won't take 
money, I’ll buy you all the new contraptions 
your house will hold. And Clarine, my god- 
child! Well, you just throw out all that old 
furniture from her room into the ash pit. I’m 
going to get her a whole new set!” 

“Now, Myra, don’t lose your head! That 
money is yours, and I don’t want you to go 
crazy and pile us with things. Why, you need 
dozens of things yourself!” 

“I? I don’t need anything. My house is good 
enough for me. It is the things I can do for 
others with that money that lifts me up into the 
sky! Clara, do you know what I will do after 
I get through with you? First, I complete the 
payment on the new marble altar in our parish 
church. That has worried Father a lot, you 
know; then, I buy a new statue of Our Lady; 
the paint is peeling off, and the plaster blistered 
and cracked on the one they have now. Then I 
buy a statue of my good friend, St. Anthony, 
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and one of St. Jude and the Little Flower, and 
a stand for votive lights for each. The church 
roof needs patching too, and the monstrance is 
only of washed gold. I won’t stop until that lit- 
tle church is a jewel!” 

“But, Myra—” 

“Don’t stop me, Clara. When I have finished 
with the church, I will extend my field. All my 
life I have had, in the back of my head, a long- 
ing to help humanity in some manner—poor, 
sick, downtrodden humanity, sick babies, with 
parents too poor to pay for their cure, poor 
mothers from the slums, who must die of dis- 
ease because they cannot have it attended to in 
time, poor cripples who might walk by reason 
of an operation, blind who might see again if 
given medical attention—oh, Clara! The scene 
I see before me is so grand, so wonderful, it 
almost overcomes me! I am going to some city 
where they need it most, and build a hospital 
for the poor, where only those in rags, from 
the slums and poor districts can enter, and 
everything there will be free! I may also ex- 
tend my plans—if my money reaches, to build- 
ing small cottages for poor families, which they 
may rent at very low cost—$5 a month, or 
whatever they can pay! Clara, I am going to 
have the time of my life!” 

Clara gazed in wonder at her friend’s trans- 
figured face, as she gazed upward, her arms 
outstretched in describing the glorious scope of 
her contemplated work, and thought that here 
indeed was a saint, a fit subject for the inspired 
brush of some artist. Here indeed, thought 
Myra, was work in which to drown her sor- 
rows, all the aches of her lonely heart. In the 
sorrows of the poor, her own sorrows would be 
assuaged, and seeing the face of some poor 
mother light up in joy would be the purest hap- 
piness to her. Clara spoke, but it was some 
minutes before Myra understood the words. 

“What did you say, Clara? I wasn’t listen- 
ing.” 

“Well, I expect you will be wool-gathering a 
lot from now on, if indeed you will not become 
high-hat and snub us all! I was saying that 
you will have to be careful, even with half a 
million. You should keep a small nest egg, at 
least, for yourself.” 

“Darling, I’ll be busy planning every moment 
of the day from now on; but don’t ever think 
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of me as a snob. You ought to know me better 
than that. My delight in the money will be 
what I can do with it, and how many I can help 
with it. As for a nest egg, I shall be content 
with just a little corner in the hospital I build, 
and enough food to keep me going about my 
work from day to day.” 


“Myra, that is all very well, but you shouldn’t 


be improvident. If you insist, I shall refuse to — 


let you purchase one stick of wood for us. In 
fact, I forbid you to. We have what we need, 
and it would be foolish for you to spend money 
uselessly. You should keep some for yourself. 
In fact, I am sure that is what Mrs. Tranon in- 
tended for you to do.” 

“‘Never fear, dear. I shall be scrupulous to 
a penny. I shall take delight in seeing just how 
much I can do with each and every dollar, and 
still always keep something back for another 
charity.” 


Clara shook her head and saw that it was 
useless. In spite of her protests, the articles 
Myra purchased arrived in due time, and Clara 
could not conceal the fact that she was delight- 
ed beyond words with the gifts. Baby Clarine 
had a whole new pink enamel nursery set of 
furniture, with a pretty old rose rug for the 
floor, and Clara used to run up there several 
times a day, just to admire the room, to touch 
the dainty furniture, pull out the drawers, and 
finger for the hundredth time the lovely pink 
and white toilet articles that came with it. 


True to her word, Myra took counsel with 
Father Mendel about the debt on the high altar 
and the necessary patching on the leaky roof, 
and then, to his great delight, asked him to 
bring forth all his catalogues of sacred goods, 
and for a long two hours they pored over these. 
Of course, she wanted Father to be pleased, so 
she let him do the picking and choosing, and to 
say that he was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light, was putting it mildly. When they had 
filled out a printed order blank which they had 
found in one of the catalogues, and Father had 
sealed the envelope and stamped it, Myra of- 
fered to take it with her as she went out. The 
statues, monstrance, and other articles were or- 
dered from a firm in New York, and a set of 
linens and vestments from a monastery of 
cloistered nuns in Cleveland. In return, Fa- 
ther Mendel had a finely engraved order made 
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out on parchment and affixed to the flyleaf of 
his Ordo, saying that twenty Masses a year 
were to be said for Myra as long as the church 
existed. 


“Oh, Father!” she cried when he showed it 
to her some days later, “‘Now I am the richest 
woman in the world!”’ She also gave a fund for 
five hundred Masses to be said for Mrs. Tranon 
at the rate of one a week. 


The girl now rested at home, having given up 
her sewing, but still doing her own housework. 
“T don’t want to become entirely lazy,” she de- 
clared, when Clara protested that she ought to 
get in some help. “I ought not to waste a cent 
of it on myself. I do think I will have Mrs. 
Merrill in to wash and iron for me though, be- 
cause I heard that her work has fallen off on 
account of the depression, and she needs every 
cent she can get.” 


Many a person received a secret gift, not 
knowing whence it came; for instance, poor 
old Grandpa Gillen, who had been paralyzed, 
and could only take a few steps back and forth 
in his room. Besides, he was half blind, and 
his married daughter, who kept him, was very 
poor, being a widow with two children. One 
day he received a two-pound can of tobacco and 
a meerschaum pipe to solace his long hours. 
He was absolutely ecstatic. 


Poor old lame Mrs. O’Rourke, who could not 
leave her chair at the front window, suddenly 
received a wheel chair out of a blue sky. Daily, 
with tears in her eyes, she blessed her unknown 
benefactor. Little Johnny Welsh, who was 
obliged to remain home from school because his 
only pair of shoes had worn completely out, re- 
ceived a stout pair of boots for snowy weather, 
and sturdy oxfords for summer. No one knew 
it was good Sister Genevieve at the parish 
school who had tipped Myra off. She had been 
instructed to do that very thing whenever some 
of her more indigent pupils wanted anything, 
and so it was that sundry little girls received 
new dresses for school, much to their mothers’ 
joy and relief, and little Ralph Terry’s mother, 
who did washing for a living, received a new 
electric washing machine when her old one sud- 
denly broke down. 


Meanwhile, Myra was getting in touch with 
various Sister Superiors of hospitals in differ- 
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ent cities, and getting their advice on what 
kind of clinic was most needed. She was also 
getting statistics on the number of charity pa- 
tients each hospital kept, and what city seemed 
to have the greatest number of such patients. 
She planned also to visit these various cities 
and go through these institutions, getting first- 
hand information from doctors, nurses, and 
superiors, on the branch of charitable work 
that was most necessary. 


She waited first to see that all the articles 
ordered for the church arrived safely and were 
put in their place. Father Mendel made a great 
celebration of the occasion, setting a Sunday in 
June for the blessing of the statues and mon- 
strance, and even inviting the Bishop of the 
diocese, who did the blessing. There was a 
Pontifical High Mass and a procession with all 
the little girls of the parish in white, the boys 
with white waists and black satin pants; after 
the monstrance was blessed, it was first carried 
.in procession, and then set up in the niche 
above the tabernacle, where it was left for 
adoration all that day. 


After the High Mass, an all day social was 
held on the grounds surrounding the church, 
with dinner and supper served outdoors under 
the trees; the parishioners remained there in a 
body, and although no word was mentioned of 
the identity of the donor of the new church 
articles, Myra’s name was on every tongue. 
All knew of her good fortune, and though Fa- 
ther Mendel smilingly refused to give any in- 
formation when questioned, word seemed to 
have been carried around the parish in some 
mysterious way about it. 


Myra, as unassuming as ever, worked in the 
kitchen with the other women, happily stirring 
the food cooking on the row of gas stoves, or 
turning the meat in the ovens, cutting cake and 
pouring coffee, just as the occasion demanded. 
If any of the women asked her about the gifts 
to the church, she would laugh, shake her head 
and say, “Don’t ask me!” After the last guest 
had been served, and the last dish washed and 
put away, Myra at last went out to sit under 
the trees and rest a bit. Roy joined her there, 
and as the hour was growing late, the people 
began to disperse. Roy and Myra decided to 
go too in a little while, and Mr. and Mrs. Shane 
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joined them in the machine. As usual, they 
took the old folks home first, and then went 
back to Myra’s house. 


“Well, I won’t be here much longer,” said 
Myra, as they neared her home. 


“Where do you plan to go?” he asked, very 
downhearted. 

“I’ve been invited to visit several hospitals 
in different cities. I think I’ll go to Milwaukee 
first. One of my old school friends is a nun in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital up there. I’m going to 
study conditions.” 


“That’s bad—for me.” 

“I’m sorry to leave my friends—but my life 
work is laid out for me. It would be wrong 
not to follow it.” 

“What will I do—without you? I was satis- 
fied at least to see you every day.” 


“Why not find yourself a nice girl—and for- 
get me?” 

“After knowing you, that would be im- 
possible. I would always be comparing her to 
you—and she would suffer by the comparison.” 


“Roy, you flatter me. But you must not feel 
that way. I may never come back here again, 
except on flying visits. Of course,-I will come, 
on occasion, to see all of you, Clara and my 
godchild, and Mother Shane and you, but it 
won’t be for long, I warn you.” 

“How will you begin your work?” 

“After I have a pretty good idea of how to 
go about it, I will look about for a house in 
some large city—an old residence, preferably 
one with about ten or fifteen rooms. I’ve 
thought it all out, and feel it is best to begin 
small and expand as the need arises, instead of 
putting up a large building at once. I can then 
buy the best equipment known to science, and 
give my first patients up-to-date treatment. I 
may take a nurse’s course, too. Here’s what I 
want to do: ask around and get information 
until I find some brilliant specialist who has no 
funds to start aclinic. I will provide the clinic, 
and he the learning.” 

“It is a glorious career, Myra. I can see it 
from your viewpoint. I almost wish I could 
embark on it with you.” 

“Why not learn to be a doctor and come to 
work in my clinic?” 
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“That would take years,” sighed Roy. 


“What difference would that make? Six 
years more or less against a lifetime? It is 
worth trying, if you have an affinity for it.” 


“I may do it at that. Just give me time to 
think it over.” 


“Fine! I believe if I take each and every one 
of my friends and talk to them long enough, I 
can empty Greentree and Marshall and have 
them all doing charitable work in the big 
cities!”” laughed Myra. Roy suddenly slowed 
down the machine and began peering through 
the windshield. 


“There’s a car standing in front of your 
house. Wonder who it is.” 

“Hm! I can’t see who would want to stop 
there at this hour.” 

“Looks queer to me. You’d better stay with 
me until we see who it is.” 


But even as he spoke, the motor suddenly 
started up and the car raced away down the 
road. 

(To be continued) 


Your Monument 
KaTe AYERS ROBERT 


No chiseled marble’s hard white shaft 
Your noble life may tell, 

One judge alone there is to say 
If you have spent it well. 

No prayer of church, nor incense wreathed 
Above the coffin lid 

Can change or make your monument— 
But only what you did. 


In thought and deed have you been kind 
To bird and beast and friend? 
To heartache keen, to orphan’s cry, 
Or did you just pretend? 
With friendship’s sweet fidelity 
Brought peace where once dwelt strife, 
Wait not for death to give the truth— 
But prove it during life. 


Then on the scroll that bears your name 
No need of words there be; 

Your record’s safe, and it will stand 
Through all eternity. 

God knows your real intentions, 
Will all your sins forgive; 

As to your earthly monument— 
YOU build it—while you live. 
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Bishop Chartrand’s Seminary Days 


BENEDICT BROWN, O. S. B. 


Y the sudden death of the Most Rev. 

Joseph Chartrand, D. D., who was called 
to his eternal reward in the early evening of 
December 8, 1933, the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, a zealous and beloved shepherd was 
snatched from his devoted flock. St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, together with the Abbey school—both 
Minor and Major Seminaries, grieves with the 
diocese and deplores the loss we have both suf- 
fered in common. We feel deeply the passing 
of the good Bishop, ever a devoted friend, who 
by his paternal solicitude always manifested a 
lively interest both in our community and in 
our seminary. An appreciation of this zealous 
prelate appeared in the January number of 
THE GRAIL. We shall here confine ourselves 
principally to a few facts in the life of the 
good Bishop in his relation to St. Meinrad’s 
Seminary, his Alma Mater. 


It will be proper to mention in the first place 
that Joseph Chartrand, the future Bishop of 
Indianapolis, was born at St. Louis, May 11, 
1870. In his native city he attended the paro- 
chial school, after which he made his classical 
course with the Jesuits at St. Louis University, 
graduating with honors. Thus equipped, he 
took up the study of philosophy at St. Francis 
Seminary near Milwaukee. 


trand will go to Europe for the next scholastic 
year.” 

The Alma Mater, a magazine issued monthly 
by the students of those days, has in its October 
(1892) number the following reference to Mr. 
Chartrand: “Being too young for ordination, 
he set out for Innsbruck, Tyrol, to continue his 
studies. He had been there but a short time, 
when he received word of his mother’s danger- 
ous illness. He at once returned to St. Louis, 
but his mother had already passed away.” That 
was in the autumn of 1890. 


“Jan. 6, 1891. Joseph Chartrand arrives.” 
Thus the Seminary register records his return 
to St. Meinrad. We find his name listed among 
those who were pursuing the third year course 
in theology. Because of his brilliant talents, 
the future Bishop of Indianapolis obtained “1” 
in all his subjects, the highest mark attainable. 

For the school year 1891-1892 we find the 
name of Joseph Chartrand heading the list of 
seminarians as senior. He was, however, no 
longer attending class as a pupil but was teach- 
ing in the College. This was the only year that 
he taught at St. Meinrad. The Alma Mater, 
quoted above, says in its reference to this 
period: “During the scholastic year ’91-’92 

Father Chartrand was pro- 





According to the records 
preserved at St. Meinrad, Jo- 
seph Al. Chartrand registered 
at the Seminary on Sept. 7, 
1888, for the first year’s work 
in theology. At the end of the 
school year the four minor or- 
ders were conferred upon him 
on June 15th. Then, on Sept. 
7, 1889, we find him registered 
for the second year of theology. 
Towards the close of the scho- 
lastic year Father Isidore Hobi, 
0. S. B., Rector of the Semi- 
hary, made in his records un- 
der date of June 6, 1890, this 
brief annotation: “Mr. Char- 








BISHOP CHARTRAND 
AS SEMINARIAN 


fessor of Sixth Latin in the 
College, teaching at the same 
time English and Rhetoric. Un- 
der his guidance St. Aloysius’ 
Literary Society passed one of 
its most flourishing terms. Be- 
ing a very able scholar and a 
perfect elocutionist, he under- 
stood how to make the meet- 
ings of the society instructive, 
as well as_ entertaining.... 
Through his endeavors the 
Alma Mater was called into 
life. May it ever live and grow 
to do honor to such a parent.” 

Relative to the ordination 
and first Mass of the new 
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priest, we again quote from the same 
source: “The Rev. Joseph Chartrand, who had 


been raised to the dignity of the priesthood on 
the 24th of September (1892), celebrated his 
first Mass in the Church of Our Lady of Vic- 
tory at St. Louis, Sunday, October 2nd. The 
solemn and impressive services began at 10 
o’clock. The Rev. Father Faerber was assist- 
ant priest, the Rev. Michael Helmbacher and 
the Rev. Adolph Holtschneider, alumni of our 
Seminary, acted as deacon and subdeacon. The 
Rev. John Tannrath, one of our former stu- 
dents, acted as master of ceremonies. The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Very Rev. Isidore 
Hobi, O. S. B., Regent of the Seminary.” 


With respect to his first appointment, the 
Alma Mater contains this paragraph: “On 
October 3rd Father Chartrand left St. Louis 
for his new field of labor at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. May God bless his labors and may he 
be a true father to all those entrusted to his 
care, is the sincere wish of his numerous 
friends.” 


At the Cathedral was Bishop Chartrand 
destined to spend all the years of his priestly 
life. Step by step he rose to the episcopacy. 
First, he was rector of the Cathedral; then 
he became a member of the Bishop’s Council; 
the third step was his appointment on Feb. 10, 
1910, as Vicar General of the diocese. In July 
of the same year he was named Bishop of the 
Titular See of Flavias, then Coadjutor of In- 
dianapolis. His episcopal consecration, which 
took place on Sept. 15, 1910, was performed by 
the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Diomede Fal- 
conio. On the death of Bishop Chatard, Sept. 
7, 1918, Bishop Chartrand succeeded to the See 
of Indianapolis. Another honor awaited him 
on Feb. 4, 1928, when he was appointed As- 
sistant at the Pontifical Throne. 


Bishop Chartrand’s life was consumed by his 
zeal for souls. Rising at a very early hour 
each morning, he was to be found daily at 5 
a. m. in the confessional, where he would re- 
main from three to four hours reconciling sin- 
ners to God, encouraging the weak, and aid- 
ing those who were striving after perfection. 
Many a gift, too, did he slip to the poor and 
needy. The extent of his charity is not re- 
corded here below. The zealous Bishop is said 
to have averaged about 25,000 confessions a 
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year during the forty-one years of his sacred 
ministry. Moreover, he was an apostle of the 
Holy Eucharist, constantly urging frequent and 
daily Communion. He is said never to have 
dismissed a penitent without stressing this bit 
of advice, which he could make very emphatic: 
“Never! Never! Never miss a Communion 
that you can possibly make!” 

Linked uppermost in the mind of the Bishop 
with the Holy Eucharist was quite naturally 
the priesthood. On the occasion of jubilees 
and funerals of his priests it was the Bishop 
who preached, and his topic would invariably 
turn to the sublime dignity of the priesthood 
and its wonderful powers. It is not to be won- 
dered at that he fostered vocations to the sacer- 
dotal state. Students who were financially un- 
able to meet the expense of the seminary course 
were paid for out of diocesan funds. A goodly 
number of priests owe the attainment of their 
desires to the generosity of the Bishop. 


The esteem in which Bishop Chartrand was 
held by the people of Indianapolis is indicated 
partly by the fact that from the moment his 
death became known until his body was laid to 
rest in the crypt beneath the sanctuary of the 
Cathedral constant vigil was kept night and 
day at the Cathedral. Moreover, in practically 
all the churches of the city Catholics flocked to 
the Holy Table. Priests say that many who 
had not been seen at the Communion rail for a 
long time made it a point to receive Holy Com- 
munion for the deceased. 


On the day of the funeral the Cathedral was 
far too small to contain all who wanted to pay 
their last respects to the venerable churchman. 
Among those present were three Archbishops, 
more than twenty Bishops, three Abbots, many 
monsignori and a great number of priests, 
brothers, sisters of various orders, a great out- 
pouring of the laity, among whom were promi- 
nent non-Catholics, Protestant ministers, the 
Governor of the State, and others. 

A delegation from the Abbey attended the 
funeral Mass, which was celebrated by the 
Apostolic Delegate, His Grace Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani. Those of the com- 
munity who took part in solemn function 
were Father Eberhard Olinger, O. S. B., pro- 
fessor of moral theology and of liturgy at the 
seminary, who functioned as first master of 
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ceremonies, and Father Stephen Thuis, O. S. B., 
Rector of the Minor Seminary, who presided at 
the organ for the liturgical chant, which was 
sung by the priests’ choir. 

In the early morning of Dec. 9th, only a few 
hours after Bishop Chartrand had passed away, 
fifteen Masses were offered up in the Abbey 
Church by priests of the community for the 
repose of the soul of the deceased Prelate. Be- 
sides this, the thirty Gregorian Masses were 
begun at the Abbey, and at the altar at which 
Bishop Chartrand had so often laid hands upon 
those whom he ordained to the priesthood, 
a Pontifical Requiem was celebrated by Father 
Abbot Ignatius Esser in the presence of the 
members of the community and the student 
body. 

Thus has passed from time to eternity a great 
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High Priest of the Most High, a Bishop filled 
with zeal for souls, an ardent lover of the 


_ Holy Eucharist, an earnest laborer in the vine- 


yard of the Lord, one whose charity to the poor 
was unbounded, who shunned publicity, a man 
of God. Truly did God bless his labors and he 
was a father to all who were entrusted to his 
care. 

In conclusion, we might add that as a semi- 
narian the Bishop was a general favorite. 
Besides being talented and a good student, as 
is mentioned above, he was at the same time 
good-natured, fun-loving, and could play an in- 
nocent prank when the opportunity presented 
itself. His former classmates still recount with 
pleasure amusing incidents of seminary days. 
This element of good nature accompanied him 
through life. 


Mothers Aren’t Infallible 


MARY JANE MERRY 


E sometimes get to thinking mothers 

can do no wrong. I don’t know how 
we get like that—don’t ask me, but we do; and 
it takes a frank relative to give us the stop-and- 
think signal. It’s quite a jolt—when we think 
we have the right of way to have the brakes 
applied suddenly, but a good shake-up will do 
the best of us no harm. 

When my tall lad came to me one Saturday 
morning after breakfast with the order: “Clear 
off, Mother. I’m in charge of this house to-day 
from cellar to attic, and I want no interfer- 
ence,” did I gratefully clear out? I did not. 
Instead, I answered that exuberance sternly: 
“Don’t be silly! Go tidy up your own room! 
I'll take care of the rest.” 

Fortunately, our young folks are not over- 
sensitive. John took me by the shoulders and 
marched me out of the dining room and stand- 
ing in the doorway barred my return—a laugh 
in his eye, and a grin twitching at his lips. 

“Aunt Mary,” he addressed our visiting rela- 
tive, his father’s “Mother-aunt” and dearly be- 
loved by all of us—“will you please take Moth- 
er off for the day? Down town—anywhere, 
and stay wherever you are till five-thirty? I 
promise to have the house shining and dinner 
ready by six.” 


I was cross and acted it. This youngster 
was incorrigible. When I tried to push him 
out of my way be pummelled me about play- 
fully, and all my words were of no avail. 


Finally he pushed me clear out and closed the 
door. I heard the key turn in the lock and the 
next instant I heard the key turn in the door 
that opened into the hall. 


“When you’re ready to obey orders,” he 
called, still laughing, “say the word and I’ll let 
you out.” Then I heard him carrying the dish- 
es off to be washed. 


I sighed and picked up the morning paper. 
Aunt Mary chuckled audibly. “God bless him!” 
she said. 


“T’ll bless him,” I answered. “If he thinks 
he can....” 


Aunt Mary turned on me in righteous anger, 
cutting short my threat— 


“You don’t deserve a boy like that. Instead 
of grumping you should go down on your knees 
and thank God. Every day since I came I have 
heard you whining because you couldn’t drop 
everything some day and not come back till 
night—to a nice dinner; and now when you 
have the chance, you act like—” 
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“Oh, Aunt Mary,” I flew to hug her tight— 
“T’ll go—I’ll go. Don’t look cross, please.” 

“Good,” laughed Aunt Mary. “I see plainly 
where those children get their good disposi- 
tions.” 

I hugged her some more—and then called to 
the noisy dishwasher to come let us out so that 
we could dress and catch the next train to 
town. 

He came like a cyclone. I had a sick, sinking 
feeling in my heart when I heard him racing 
through the hall like a Shetland pony. He was 
all smiles, and roughed us about so glad was he 
—you’d think we were making him a present 
of a million. Glad to be allowed to do some- 
thing for his mother—and I had almost ruined 
his day. To be sure it wasn’t the first time he 
had tried to relieve me of some of the work, 
and if Aunt Mary had not been there he would 
have met the same old sour refusal. 

Aunt Mary and I had a delightful day—just 
browsing about in this shop and that, picking 
up something now and then that we had wanted 
for sometime, and lunching in the quaintest 
place; and, coming home tired and happy, we 
found the home all bright and shining, the 
whole family even to father dressed for com- 
pany—Aunt Mary and mother, if you please— 
and the dinner my big boy and younger girl 
served was a masterpiece. 

And John, the big lad that had forced his 
mother to go off for a day of pleasure with her 
company, was the shiningest one of all—just 
like the gay Christmas angel that tips our tree 
each year. 

That evening I slipped down on my knees 
by Aunt Mary’s bed when I had her all tucked 
in tired and happy. “How do you know all 
these things about training children, Auntie?” 
I asked her, “when you have neither chick nor 
child of your own?” 

“Oh, why,” Auntie was shy of praise, though 
she could flay one good when it was necessary— 
as she had done me this morning only—“why, 
darling, maybe it’s just that I being on the 
outskirts of life’s battles, get a better perspec- 
tive. I’ve seen many a mother do what you did 
this morning—dampen, deaden a gallant, help- 
ful spirit?” 

“But you interfered, Auntie—don’t tell me 
you failed to save those spirits. Just as you 
did John’s this morning.” 
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“Ah, sure, darlin’. Mothers are different. 
Not all of them are open to suggestions. You’re 
a wonderful mother—always looking to better 
yourself. ’Tis no wonder at all, at all, that you 
have such precious childer.” 

Aunt Mary had slipped into the old Irish of 
her ancestors, and the encouraging flattery was 
balm to my sore heart. Well I knew I was in 
no way a wonderful mother, but I wanted to be. 
That was in my favor. 

“What else have you seen about our home,” 
I urged, “that needs attention? What can I 
do to make Mary more considerate? You’ve 
noticed how she throws things about when she 
has to wash dishes.” 

“Well,” Aunt Mary hesitated, “I think it 
might be that big stiff coverall apron. It cov- 
ers up her dress to be sure, but it’s cumber- 
some, and it gets draggly—and it’s just that it 
infuriates her. Those beautiful rubberized 
aprons we saw—why not get her two or three 
—hblue, the color of her eyes, pink like her 
cheeks—and a gay yellow one—and that mir- 
ror we brought for the hallway—let’s hang it 
in the kitchen where she can see her pretty self 
as she works—see if she doesn’t burst into song 
just as she does when she’s doing her art 
work.” 

I went down town again the very next morn- 
ing and brought home the colorful aprons and 
just as Aunt Mary had seen it, it was—my 
daughter in an apron the color of her eyes 
washing, and scalding, and drying dishes in the 
kitchen where the mirror reflected a picture 
that thrilled her soul. Oh, what a dumb woman 
I had been! 

“What else do you see?” 
Mary for more help. 

“Well,” she turned her head and looked out 
onto the playground where our wee-est was 
sweeping sand, “your baby is getting too much 
attention. He might grow into selfishness if 
not given something other than himself to think 
about. You might teach him to save yourself. 
If he had a new whisk broom, he’d love to 
sweep down the stairs on cleaning days when 
others are busy all about the house. He will 
not be doing it so well—at first, but with a 
little suggestion here and there as he grows— 
not too much bossing—he’ll learn. Sure, you'll 
be doing it over after him just at first, but he 
mustn’t know that. But you are such a won- 


I begged Aunt 
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derful mother, and they. have such a cooperat- 
ing father, ’tis small wonder they are such 
bonny childer....” 

Aunt Mary wandered on, punctuating her 
sermon with bits of flattery here and there, and 
my thoughts scampered about.... Dumb! 
Dumb! Dumb! But not too dumb to learn, 
thank goodness. 

My first lesson was to realize that a mother 
is not infallible. Hers is a big work, but, 
there’s the Giver of the souls into her keeping 
walking with her. She works not without sup- 
port, if she is humble enough to look for it. 

Cheerfulness is another lesson I must learn. 
To be sure I know how to be cheerful—can al- 
ways put on a glad smile and sing out a happy 
welcome to the friends I love. Know they would 
be lost to me if they found me grumpy and com- 
plaining. But my family, loved ones, that I 
should make every effort to please. When I 
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think of the grumpy face I present to them 
whenever I don’t feel disposed to smile, I won- 
der that they have not all run away from their 
home—from me. 

There are so many things to learn that I 
shall not try to take them all in one “semester.” 
Having learned that mothers aren’t infallible, I 
shall watch my step and study this mother- 
business carefully, and with the help of the 
Holy Ghost, I shall do the work allotted me with 
cheerfulness, whether I have a pain in my head, 
or my feet, or my heart. That doesn’t mean 
that I'll make a doormat of myself. On the con- 
trary, I shall become a bit more ornamental, 
giving these willing hands all about me a 
chance to develop. 

And that halo I have been so conscious of— 
well! I shall make a hoop of it and once a week 
we'll all go out to a glorious hill I know and 
have a great game. 


Sisyphus, February, and a New Push 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


OU don’t have to hesitate nowadays about 
telling some very ancient stories: to chil- 
dren and grownups. It is an instance where an 
old thing is new, because unheard of. These 
stories I have reference to are stories from 
classic mythology; most of them quite foolish 
and dry, some quite naughty, Yet up to not 
many years ago, it was considered much the 
thing for a writer to refer to them with the 
casualness of familiarity, and for the average 
reader to be able to place the characters when 
met. Now, since our methods of education in- 
sure the pupil against anything but a modicum 
of knowledge, acquaintance with the prodigious 
heroes of Olympus and neighboring parts is 
somewhat rare indeed. 
So in using the story of Sisyphus, one must 
do more than merely mention the gentleman; 
it will be convenient if one inform the average 


' reader concerning the saga of Sisyphus, and 


that it had a most unhappy ending. However, 
for the purposes of this article, we may as well 
omit the rather uninteresting features of Sisy- 
phus’ life, even to the causes of his final sad 
fate, and take him up where the ancient tellers 


of myths left him, namely in Hades, which is 
nothing other than the classical term and inter- 
pretation of what is now known as the ever- 
lasting lower regions. 


Now that we have put the unfortunate 
Sisyphus in his place, so to speak, we must 
emphasize the fact that he was doomed by the 
whimsical powers that were to a most unusual 
punishment; one indeed that, compared to our 
concept of hellish torment, might, at first 
glance, take on the appearance of a lucky break 
for Sisyphus; yet when considered realistical- 
ly, and especially from the viewpoint of time 
without end, will appear (and this is putting it 
at its mildest) to become extremely tiring and 
wearing to both muscle and nerves. For Sisy- 
phus was doomed forever to push a huge stone 
up a mountain side, yet never reach the top; 
he would toil manfully, get it up even to the 
very ledge with victory within his grasp, when 
some malignant power would cause the stone to 
slip, topple from him, and roll jauntily to the 
valley below, whence Sisyphus must begin his 
work anew. I may say that this latter is my 
own interpretation of the man’s endless frus- 
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tration; for the myth is rather vague at this 
point, saying only that he never quite brought 
the stone to the top of the mountain—yet the 
main emotional effect is not lost either way; 
one necessarily gathers the idea of endless, un- 
ceasing toil with no reward. 


There is no doubt that, in the construction of 
these tales, the ancients took on copiously from 
their heated imaginations; hence, we may not 
be censured if, in our fancy, we, at this late 
date, make bold to add a somewhat cheering 
note to this otherwise depressing tale in order 
to carry out an analogy which we started to 
make so long ago. 


Let us suppose, therefore, that time existed 
in Hades; that the long, long years of stone- 
pushing were divided into months, and that 
among these months came February; that, 
moreover, this month of February, though 
climatically and otherwise a very dull month, 
became for Sisyphus the very hopefullest 
month of the twelve. Why so? Because the 
shortest? No! It was because of Hope; for 
each year February was declared to be the 
month in which all eyes and hearts were turned 
to the plight and labors of the unhappy Sisy- 
phus; all minds realized anew that the closer 
Sisyphus came to the object of his toils, the bet- 
ter it would be for the entire world; that if he 
ever reached the pinnacle of the mountain, and 
could keep the stone there, the benefit to be de- 
rived from the deed would be exceeding great. 
Thus the heart of Sisyphus with each recurring 
February was greatly cheered—willing hands 
and shoulders were put to the task of pushing 
his stone, or to the sustaining of his own slip- 
ping feet. Now Sisyphus feels that his situation 
is not entirely without hope; if that spirit of 
February can be so aroused that it will endure 
in the minds and hearts of his supporters 
throughout the coming months, the saga of 
Sisyphus and the Stone is destined some day in 
the postclassical mythology to have a happy 
ending. 

And now the application. A difficulty im- 
mediately confronts us of course; we realize, 
right off, the truth of the saying that in making 
one foot team up with another by way of com- 
parison only, one foot is bound to suffer a bit, 
to limp, be out of step. Thus we won’t devote 
our editors of the Catholic Press to Hades; 
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their lot on earth is sufficient to merit the bet- 
ter eternity. But having put aside that embar- 
rassing difficulty, we are confident about the 
rest of the story. 


If Sisyphus has a counterpart in modern 
life, the Catholic editor surely must rank first 
among contestants for that dubious place. As 
a matter of nearly futile stone-pushing, editing 
and putting over a Catholic paper or magazine 
might be the subject for many a sad story. The 
mountain side is made up not only of the diffi- 
culties of editing, but most of all of the ap- 
parent apathy and lack of support on the part 
of our people. Leaders of thought in the 
Church never tire of emphasizing the need of a 
Catholic Press. The famous declaration of Pope 
Pius X: “In vain will you build churches, give 
missions, found schools,—all efforts will be fu- 
tile, if you are not able to wield the defensive 
and offensive weapon of a loyal and sincere 
Catholic Press,” is well known. The editor him- 
self is convinced that the Catholic Press is es- 
sential to the spread and maintenance of right 
faith and morals; that it is an indispensable 
ally to the pulpit and classroom. So, full of 
zeal, he takes up the work, toils year in and 
year out, meeting in many respects the frustra- 
tions of poor Sisyphus. Malignant spirits of 
the world of this darkness oppose him and his 
aspirations; but this would be welcome com- 
bat if he but had the loyal support of those 
whom he seeks to benefit. His motives are 
high—the mountain top of ideal Catholic life 
among our people. His earthly remuneration 
is small; he ordinarily operates under finan- 
cial strain, or, what is more likely, financial 
loss. 


Then along comes February and our editor, 
like Sisyphus, smiles hopefully again; for 
February has been declared CATHOLIC 
PRESS MONTH;; our people are to be remind- 
ed anew of the need of the Catholic Press; it 
is explained to them that Catholic papers and 
magazines don’t make such poor reading after 
all; that for a minute portion of their yearly 
wage (say, $3.00, as for THE GRAIL) they can 
receive for an entire year interesting, whole- 
some, and instructive reading. Behold! new 
hands stretch out to help. New subscriptions 
come in. Old ones are renewed. Letters of en- 


(Concluded on page 318) 
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Legend of Skull of Martyred Priest 


REv. W. B. HANNON 


HE venerable English martyr, Edward 
Ambrose Barlow, O. S. B., was born at 
Barlow Hall near the grim industrial metrop- 
olis of Manchester in 1585. His father was 
Sir Alexander Barlow and his mother came of 
an equally notable family, Sir Uryan Brereton 
of Handforth Hall, Chester, being her father. 
The surroundings of the martyr’s youth were 
rural and pastoral, which one can scarcely con- 
jure now in the mass of drab ugliness, which 
the industrialism of mines and factories 
brought in their wake in that entire region. The 
famous and romantic forest of Arden once cov- 
ered the district where the old manor house 
known as Wardley Hall is situated. Now it is 
in a sheltered nook in a most desolate tract of 
moor, but around the old house cling many 
precious memories being intimately connected 
with the Benedictine martyr and other Confes- 
sors of the old religion. 

It’s quaint priest’s hiding hole tells of the 
Nero-like days of the Tudor and Stuart Kings 
who tried to blot out of the nation the ancient 
faith so dear to Englishmen for over a thou- 
sand years. 

Wardley Hall appears on the weird landscape 
as an appealing and mellowed landmark with 
its large moat cutting it off, as it were, from 
the disfigured and soot-polluted countryside all 
around. 

The moan of a wintry soul, 
Melted into a Summer Song, 


And the words, like the wavelet’s roll, 
Moved murmuringly along. 


The Hall is a good type of the half-timbered 
English mansions of the past; so beloved still 
by all archaeological lovers of the ancient and 
picturesque. The stone slates and quaint-look- 
ing sturdy chimneys, combined with the early 
Tudor aspect of the old building with its open 
timber, appeal to the eye. There is a continuous 
passage from the quadrangle leading to the 
garden, with the minstrels’ gallery over the 
passage. This is redolent of the days of 
“Catholic and Merrie England.” Inside the 
house, the beautiful oak doors and staircase 


and the exquisite wainscoting of the dining 
room evoke admiration from all who have the 
privilege to see them. This noble apartment 
still betrays traces of the painted arabesques of 
its old Catholic owners. Dignity and beauty 
are lent by the light reflected through the lat- 
ticed casements on their surroundings. 

Wardley Hall, since it fell into Protestant 
hands, has perforce a strange skull—whose 
history has little interest for successive owners, 
but it seems an inseparable associate of their 
property. This relic has reposed for over 250 
years in a niche between the great hali and 
staircase of the building. Its presence cannot 
be ignored, nor, says local tradition can it be 
removed with impunity, so bound up is it with 
the surroundings. 

Be that as it may, whatever the reason is, 
none of the tenants of Wardley would dream of 
dislodging the skull so long within its precincts. 
A Manchester antiquary of over 120 years ago 
gives us an inkling of how the skull was looked 
upon in his day. A current story handed down 
for generations avers that if it were removed 
or ill-used, most extraordinary noises and dis- 
turbances would occur until it was returned to 
its honored place. The Protestant writer, Mr. 
Roby, in his “Traditions of Lancashire,’ says, 
“that the tenants in and before his time would 
fain endure the presence of the ghostly relic to 
the terrors and annoyances consequent upon its 
removal. Once the head was thrown into the 
lake or moat, and a storm arose that took away 
a part of the building. Even temporary re- 
moval occasioned portents of unusual occur- 
rence around the Hall.” 

Why, then, does this poor bleached head with 
its empty sockets and repelling death-like ap- 
pearance persist in dominating the ancient 
manor house, from which the Catholic faith has 
been so long a stranger? That is one of the 
many mysteries that needs elucidation in this 
world. 

The history of the English martyr to whom 
the skull belonged is a long and glorious tale, 
but will bear to be condensed as follows: 
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Squire Downes, a barrister, came to live in 
Lancashire on the occasion of marrying the sis- 
ter and heiress of Ralph Worsley, a cousin of 
the owner of Wardley Hall, whose family 
owned the estate since the Norman Conquest. 

His son, Francis Downes, bought the Hall 
from this Thurston de Tyldersley, and on the 
execution of his friend, Father Barlow, at Lan- 
caster, he secured the martyr’s head which was 
impaled upon the pinnacles of the castle, by 
stealth. He reverently carried it home and 
placed it in the niche where it has been ever 
since. Only during the short time that it lay 
in the moat, already noticed. 

On the death of this good Catholic, the build- 
ing passed into Protestant hands in 1648, the 
first time since it was originally built when 
William of Normandy became King of Eng- 
land. Still the precious relic of the last Catho- 
lic owner found a home there. The martyr’s 
hand is preserved at Stanbrook Abbey near 
Worcester by the Benedictine Nuns. Two por- 
traits of the martyr exist and a manuscript life 
of his is at present in the library of Owens 
College, Manchester. 

Wardley Hall was chiefly the residence of Fa- 
ther Barlow, when he labored with zeal among 
the persecuted Catholics of Southern Lan- 
caster, after having been sent to England. Mr. 
Downes sacrificed much for harboring priests. 
The Benedictine Martyr was very dear to him. 
On some occasions to take the bloodthirsty spies 
and priest hunters off his track, Father Barlow 
changed to Morley’s Hall, a residence of the 
Tyldesley’s near Leigh, where he was arrested 
on April 25th, 1641, by the Vicar of Eccles, at 
the head of a Protestant mob with clubs and 
swords. Some Judas had betrayed him, yet 
forsooth, we are told in press and pulpit that 
the Church of England by law constituted be- 
lieves in the Holy Mass and Real Presence. In 
the case of Father Barlow, O. S. B., and nearly 
all the English martyrs, it was for saying Mass 
above all things that they were persecuted and 
done to death. 

As Mr. Birrel says, “It was the Mass that 
mattered at the Reformation. Will the dupes 
of High Anglicanism ever recognize this pri- 
mary and all important fact?” 

Father Barlow was like the other illustrious 
martyr, Sir Thomas More, a man of singular 
sweetness and of mirthful disposition. The 
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martyr in common with his illystrious brother, 
The President-General of the English Bene- 
dictines, was educated at St. Gregory’s, Douai, 
from whence he entered the English College, 
Valladolid. He was professed a Benedictine in 
1616, and ordained priest in 1617. 

He made his solemn profession at St. Greg- 
ory’s, Douai, in his thirty-first year, after 
which his ardent aspiration was realized and he 


was sent to England as a missionary priest..- 


His zeal and virtues shed the “good odor of 
Christ,” wherever he went. He was beloved by 
all, as he went about by stealth, and discharged 
his mission. He is recorded as having assisted 
at a marriage at Furness Manor, where several 
rescusant Catholics had assembled to honor the 
union of two great Catholics of the country. 
Father Huddleston, O. S. B., who later on re- 
ceived Charles II into the Church on his death- 
bed, united the young couple, assisted by Fa- 
ther Barlow. 

Harsher and more sanguinary measures were 
employed against Catholics by the Long Parlia- 
ment. On Easter Sunday, 1641, Father Bar- 
low said Mass at Morely Hall for the last time, 
where nearly one hundred Catholics were 
present. As he was preaching, word was 
brought that the house was surrounded, and he 
could have escaped in the confusion that en- 
sued, but he willingly yielded to his enemies led 
on by the fanatical parson. 

He was led with every indignity to Lancaster 
Castle, where he was cruelly treated for four 
months. The Lords of the Council in London 
sent word to their henchmen that he was to be 
tried on the capital charge of being a Roman 
priest, or in other words, “a Mass priest.” 

The prejudiced judge went through the 
travesty of a trial and condemned the innocent 
prisoner to a most cruel death. This moved 
even the hearts of the Protestants present, 
who recognized the want of proportion between 
the crime and the savage verdict, but Father 
Barlow was the only one serene in the Court. 
He thanked God in cheerful words: was not 
that the consummation of all his desires to die 
for God and His holy Church in England. 

On September 10th, 1641, he was brought 
out early to suffer a painful and ignominious 
death. He was laid upon a hurdle, face down- 
ward, and dragged to the place of execution, 
surrounded by none but bigoted enemies. On 
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ascending the gallows he began the “Miserere”’ 
and then exhorted the crowds looking on, pray- 
ing for them and himself. 


He was hanged, cut down before he was 
dead, butchered and chopped in quarters, and 
then his desecrated body was boiled in tar, ac- 
cording to the inhuman custom of the day. His 
head was impaled on a spike at the Castle, 
where Francis Downes secured it, probably by 
paying dearly for the privilege. Otherwise, it 
would have become the food of vultures or the 
sport of still more savage men and women. 

The martyr was in his fifty-fifth year and 
had laboured in his own beloved Lancashire for 
over twenty years with singular fruit. Dr. 
Challoner copied his particulars of our martyr 
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from a M.S. that was written by the martyr’s 
brother, Dom Rudescind Barlow, and another 
M. S. written by a pupil of the latter.* 

The skull at Wardley Hall is undoubtedly 
that of Father Barlow. It is a witness of the 
martyr’s faith and a protest against the nation- 
al church trying to pilfer Catholic doctrines, 
after having embrued its hands in torrents of 
Catholic blood for being faithful to the ancient 
faith, Sacraments and Holy Mass. 

There is probably some design of God in al- 
lowing the skull of his faithful servant to re- 
main in the time-honored niche of Wardley 
Hall, although in the midst of aliens to the 
faith. 


* Challoner’s “Missionary Priests.” 


Benedict and Scholastica 


6“ HE most beautiful story in all the lives 

of the saints!” Thus spoke a priest 
recently of the story of this saintly pair, twin 
brother and sister. Great indeed they were and 
are; yet, like so many of the great, what 
records we have of them are meagre, but of the 
best, having the authority of St. Gregory the 
Great, who in writing the story of St. Benedict, 
his Father in religion, gives us this picture of 
Scholastica—touching, human, feminine, beau- 
tiful. We give the entire text translated from 
St. Gregory’s naive recital: 

Benedict’s sister, called Scholastica, dedicat- 
ed from her infancy to our Lord, used once a 
year to come and visit her brother. To whom 
the man of God went not far from the gate, 
to a place that did belong to the Abbey, there 
to give her entertainment. And she, coming 
thither on a time, according to her custom, her 
venerable brother with his monks went to meet 
her, where they spent the whole day in the 
praises of God and spiritual talk, and when it 
was almost night they supped together, and as 
they were yet sitting at the table, talking of 
devout matters, and darkness came on, the holy 
nun, his sister, entreated him to stay there all 
night, that they might spend it in discoursing 
of the joys of heaven. But no by persuasion 
would he agree unto that, saying that he might 
not by any means tarry all night out of his 
Abbey. At that time the sky was so clear that 


no cloud was to be seen. The nun, receiving 
this denial of her brother, joining her hands 
together, laid them upon the table; and so, 
bowing down her head upon them, she made 
her prayers to Almighty God, and lifting her 
head from the table, there fell suddenly such a 
tempest of lightning and thundering, and such 
abundance of rain, that neither venerable 
Benedict nor his monks that were with him, 
could put their head out of doors; for the holy 
nun, resting her head upon her hands, poured 
forth such a flood of tears upon the table that 
she drew the clear air to a watery sky, so that 
after the end of her devotions, the storm of 
rain followed; and her prayer and the rain did 
so meet together, that as she lifted up her head 
from the table, the thunder began, so that in 
one and the very same instant she lifted up her 
head and brought down the rain. The man of 
God, seeing that he could not by reason of such 
thunder and lightning, and great abundance of 
rain, return back to his Abbey, began to be 
heavy, and to complain of his sister, saying: 
‘God forgive you, what have you done?’ to 
whom she answered: ‘I desired you to stay, 
and you would not hear me; I have desired our 
good Lord, and He had vouchsafed to grant my 
petition: wherefore if you can now depart, in 
God’s name return to your monastery, and 
leave me here alone.’ But the good father, not 
(Concluded on page 318) 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—Sister M. Adelheid, O. S. F., celebrated at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Dec. 21 the golden jubilee of her religious 
profession as a Franciscan. Bishop Schrembs was 
celebrant of the jubilee Mass. The jubilarian is one of 
six sisters of the same family who became Franciscans 
at Lafayette, Indiana. Father Fidelis Goetz, O. S. B., 
of Conception, Mo., is a cousin of the group. 

—Passionists from Northern Italy, near Turin, have 
gone to Tanganyika in British Africa to take over ter- 
ritory that was formerly under the care of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers. The first mission band consists of two 
priests and two lay brothers, who spent some time in 
England to learn the language. 

—Beginning with the new year the University of 
Southern California, a Methodist institution, will offer 
a course in scholastic philosophy on Friday evenings. 
Everett R. Harman, a Catholic and daily communicant, 
will give the course. Various universities in the East 
are also giving courses in scholastic philosophy, which 
is the philosophy taught in our ecclesiastical semina- 
ries. 

—It is reported that Columbia University at Port- 
land, Oregon, which is conducted by priests and broth- 
ers of the Congregation of the Holy Cross from Notre 
Dame, Indiana, will change its name to Multnomah 
University. 

—Catholic Action, a magazine that was established 
last year as a monthly at New Orleans, has begun 
volume two as a weekly. This paper appears as the 
official organ of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, also 
of the dioceses of Lafayette, La., and Natchez, Miss. 

—On March 25, 1934, occurs the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of Maryland. It was the feast of the 
Annunciation in 1634 when the Rev. Andrew White, 
S. J., offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the 
first time on Maryland soil. The mother church of the 
United States is the Cathedral of the Assumption at 
Baltimore. The remains of Archbishop Carroll, the 
first bishop of the U. S. A., rest in the crypt of the 
cathedral. 

—The Catholic way to celebrate Christmas properly 
is to receive the holy sacraments worthily. Denver 
churches distributed Holy Communion to 32,288 persons 
on Christmas. 

—A bequest of $6,000 has been made to the Fathers 
of the Blessed Sacrament at St. Francis of Assisi 
Church in Melbourne, Australia, for a monstrance that 
will be six feet high. It was only a few years ago that 
these Fathers left New York to take up their work of 
adoration in that distant city. Throughout the day 
worshippers throng the church in which perpetual 
adoration is kept. Masses are said up to midday, when 
Benediction is given. 

—An immense ciborium, the cup of which measures 
sixteen inches in diameter with a depth of twelve inch- 
es, having a capacity of 16,000 hosts, has been made 
at Liége, Belgium, for the White Fathers of Ruanda in 
the Belgian Congo, Africa. This large ciborium, the 
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gift of a young ladies’ sodality in Belgium, will be of 
great service to the missionaries, who, last Easter, 
distributed 10,000 Communions in the Ruanda missions. 
Similar large ciboriums are to be made for other mis- 
sion stations. 

—In June, 1536, almost 400 years ago, the first Mass 
was offered up on the site of what is now Buenos 
Aires. In mid-October of the present year, the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress will be held in the great 
city of more than 2,000,000 inhabitants that has grown 
up on that spot. It will be of interest to those who do 
not know of the fact, that the present city, which had 
its beginning as far back as 1580, was given the rather 
lengthy name of “Ciudad de la Santisima Trinidad y 
Puerto de Santa Maria de los Buenos Aires,” which 
means, City of the Most Holy Trinity and Port of Saint 
Mary of Good (or Favorable) Winds. Thus the grate- 
ful Spaniards left a memorial of their gratitude for a 
safe and prosperous journey from distant Spain to the 
new world. That is the history of the name which is 
popularly shortened to Buenos Aires (Good Winds) .— 
The International Eucharistic Congress, which is held 
every two years, will convene at Manila in the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1936—two years hence. 

—The new Rector of the Pontifical Gregorian Uni- 
versity at Rome is an American, the Very Rev. Vin- 
cent A. McCormick, S. J. The university is conducted 
by the Jesuits. 

—Both Christians and Mohammedans rejoiced when, 
in September, 1933, the ancient statue of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel was brought back from Rome and re- 
stored to its place on the holy mountain. The sailors 
of the steamship, Helouan, on which it had been con- 
veyed thither, carried the venerable statue from the 
ship up the mountain to the hallowed sanctuary. 

—tThe venerable Antonio Maria Claret y Clara, who 
was Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba from 1851 to 
1857, will be beatified in the spring. In 1889 Pope Leo 
XIII declared him venerable. The saintly archbishop, 
who founded the Claretian Missionaries or Congrega- 
tion of the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, was born Dec. 23, 1807, near Barcelona, 
Spain, and died at Fontfroide, Narbonne, France, Oct. 
24, 1870, not quite sixty-three years old. 

—Pilgrims to the Holy Land may now climb by 
automobile to the top of Mt. Nebo whence Moses saw 
the Promised Land, which he was not destined to enter. 
There on that height he gave up the ghost and no man 
knows where his body was laid. The ascent to the sum- 
mit, before the new highway was made, was long and 
laborious. 

—The Union Pacific R. R. System, the first company 
to construct a railroad across the Rocky Mountains 
from Omaha to the Pacific Coast, recently built of 
aluminum alloy a new, high-speed, light-weight, stream- 
lined passenger train, which was completed in January, 
1934. The material of which this train is made is said 
to be as strong as steel, but only one third as heavy. 
To commemorate this event the U. P. has made of the 
same material for distribution 1,000,000 “lucky pieces,” 
which are about the size of a half dollar. One side of 
these bright souvenirs shows the new train. Five tons 
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of aluminum alloy were required to make 1,000,000 of 
these unique souvenirs. . 

Benedictine 


—About a year ago Bishop Vogt of Cameroon in 
Western Africa obtained for his seminary Benedictines 
from Engelberg, Switzerland. Three priests with de- 
grees in theology formed the first contingent. Since 
then two other priests and a lay brother have joined 
them. 

—In the Benedictine Vicariate of Wonsan, Korea, 
968 adults and 235 children were baptized in less than 
a year. Besides these, baptism was administered to 
453 in danger of death. Some 1700 catechumens are 
waiting for admission to the Church. 

—A Korean Missal, containing the Masses for Sun- 
days and holy days, has been published by the Abbey 
Press of Wonsan. Father Lucius Roth, O. S. B., was 
the translator. A hymn book has also been compiled 
at the Abbey and a Catholic monthly has begun 
publication. 

—At St. Vincent’s Archabbey in Pennsylvania there 
is a class of thirty-seven novices; fifteen for the 
Archabbey, and nine for St. Andrew’s Priory at Cleve- 
land, O. The remainder hail from the Abbeys of 
Newark, N. J., Belmont, N. C., St. Bede, Ill., St. An- 
selm, N. H. 

—The archdiocese of Chicago is being spiritually 
renewed this year in preparation for the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Cardinal Munde- 
lein’s consecration as bishop. Missions are to be given 
in every church of the Archdiocese. Among the mis- 
sionaries are three priests of St. Procopius Abbey at 
Lisle, Ill., who are conducting missions in the Czech- 
American parishes. 

—“Strange as it may seem,” Sister Anthony Payne, 
0. S. B., of Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan- 
sas, presided at a biology round table meeting in Man- 
hattan, Kans., with sixty of the state’s outstanding 
scientists present. Father Felix Nolte, O. S. B., of 
Atchison, read a paper on “How Atchison County Got 
Its Flowers.” 

—The Papal Nuncio to Portugal, Archbishop Gio- 
vanni Beda Cardinale, O. S. B., died Dec. 1st at Genoa, 


. Italy, where he had made his religious profession in 


1891. He was raised to the dignity of the priesthood 
on April 1, 1893, at the age of twenty-five. Twelve 
years later he was elected Abbot of Praglia in the 
diocese of Padua; on June 7, 1907, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Civitavecchia and Corneto. Promoted to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Perugia, he was in 1922 sent to 
Buenos Aires as nuncio; then in 1928 he went in the 
same capacity to Portugal. 

—On Dec. 27th the corner stone of the new chapel of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus at the U. S. Marine Hospital 
Number 66, the national leprosarium, Carville, La., 
was blessed and laid by Archbishop Shaw of New 
Orleans. The Sisters of Charity were given charge of 
this hospital in 1896. Abbot Paul, O. S. B., formerly of 
St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana, is chaplain. 

—The American Catholic Philosophical Association 
at its ninth annual meeting, which was held at Pitts- 
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burgh between Christmas and New Year’s, elected as 
its president for the ensuing year, the Rev. Francis 
Augustine Walsh, O. S. B., Ph. D., of St. Anselm’s 
Priory, Washington, D. C. 

—We read that six Benedictines—two priests and 
four lay brothers—left Beuron recently for Japan. 
Several monks from the same Abbey have been in the 
Far East for some time with the intention of making a 
foundation there. A year ago Archabbot Raphael 
Walzer of Beuron spent a few weeks in the land of 
the morning sun in the interest of the new project. 

—The Benedictine Sisters at Clyde, Mo., were visited 
on Dec. 5 by a disastrous fire that destroyed a large 
U-shaped dairy barn and for a time threatened the 
convent also. We read that 900 tons of alfalfa hay and 
two silos with ensilage were reduced to ashes in a few 
short hours, but no cattle were in the barn at the time 
of the conflagration. The loss is estimated at $70,000, 
which is no small amount especially in these trying 
times. Although fire departments came from near-by 
towns, the fire protection was inadequate and little 
could be done to check the flames. There was a reser- 
voir with ample water supply, but for want of funds 
water mains and hydrants have not yet been installed. 
These sisters, whose principal occupation is perpetual 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, which is exposed 
night and day in the beautiful convent chapel, will 
appreciate any help that may be sent them. 

—Two Cardinals, one of whom, Cardinal Hayes, was 
the consecrator, two archbishops, eighteen bishops, two 
abbots-ordinary and nine other abbots, besides almost 
300 monsignori and priests attended the episcopal con- 
secration of the Most Rev. Bernard John Kevenhoer- 
ster, O. S. B., on Dec. 21 in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The new Prefect Apostolic of the Bahama Islands, who 
is Titular Bishop of Camulania in Asia Minor, is well 
known in New York, for he had been at St. Anselm’s 
Church in that city for twenty-three years. Before 
departing for the Bahamas, Bishop Kevenhoerster went 
to Minneapolis to greet his aged father, who is now 
past 94. On New Year’s day the new bishop celebrated 
Pontifical High Mass in St. Joseph’s Church, Min- 
neapolis. Although born in Alten-Essen, Borussia, 
Germany, His Excellency grew up in St. Joseph’s 
parish and is consequently the first son of the parish 
to be elevated to the episcopal dignity. Seven other 
Benedictine priests of the same parish assisted in the 
sanctuary at the solemn function. In the afternoon a 
reception was tendered the Bishop in St. Joseph’s 
School, a building that his father had designed as 
architect some years previously. 

—Two Abbots-Ordinary in Tanganyika Territory, 
Africa, have been raised to the episcopal rank by the 
Holy See. They are Most Rev. Gallus Steiger, O. S. B., 
Abbot of the Abbacy Nullius of Peramiho, and Most 
Rev. Joachim Amman, O. S. B., Abbot of the Abbacy 
Nullius of Ndanda. 

—Owing to the resignation of the Rt. Rev. Dom 
Michael Witowski, O. S. B., who was Abbot Coadjutor 
of Weingarten Abbey, Wuerttemberg, Germany, since 
October 1929, Dom Conrad Winter, O. S. B., one of the 

(Concluded on page 318) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. A 

No name need be signed to the question. ? 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GralL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Note: The first answer given in this month’s issue 
of Kwreery KoRNER will take care of several questions 
asked on this matter in the past few weeks. We state 
the question as given by one of our readers. 


How many different kinds of Masses are there? 

Whilst the essentials of the Mass are always the 
same, nevertheless, from day to day the Mass varies in 
many parts of its wording and the ceremonies with 
which it is celebrated. These accidental variations de- 
pend on the feast which is being observed, or on the 
special purpose for which the Mass is being offered, 
or on the rank of the celebrant. The following are the 
principal kinds of Masses: 

(a) A Low Mass is celebrated without music, the 
priest reading the words; 

(b) A High Mass is sung by a priest without deacon 
or subdeacon; 

(c) A Solemn Mass is celebrated with music, incense 
and the assistance of a deacon and a subdeacon; 

(d) A Pontifical Mass is a Solemn Mass celebrated 
by a Bishop or Prelate; 

(e) A Papal Mass is a Solemn Mass celebrated by 
the Pope; 

(f) A Conventual Mass is the daily Mass offered 
before a Chapter of Canons or in a religious community 
which recites the Divine Office in common; 

(g) A Capitular Mass is the High Mass on Sundays 
and feasts, in churches of those Catholic countries that 
have a body of canons; 

(h) A Parochial Mass is the principal Mass offered 
in a Parish Church on Sundays and festivals; 

(i) A Votive Mass is one that does not correspond 
to the Office of the day, but is said at the choice of the 
celebrant ; 

(j) A Requiem Mass is a Mass for the dead, cele- 
brated in black vestments. Note: The Requiem Mass 
can be the Funeral Mass, an Anniversary Mass, or just 
a daily Mass of Requiem. 

What is a thurible? 

A thurible is the same as a censer, the vessel in 
which incense is burned during sacred ceremonies. 


What is meant by the seven last words of Our Lord? 

After Our Savior had been nailed to the cross He 
spoke seven times as follows: “Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do; Amen, Amen, I say 
to thee, this day thou shalt be with Me in panetioes 
Woman, behold thy son, Son, behold thy mother; My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?; I thirst; 
It is eonsummated; Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My Spirit.” 

What is meant by the expression “in petto”’? 

“In Ds a is Italian and means “in the br or 
“secretly.” It refers to the creation of a Cardinal 
whose name the Holy Father withholds from publica- 
tion. 


” 


I make a retreat every year and would like to have 
something of an argument to use with a friend of mine 
to induce him to make a retreat. 

Your editor knows of no better quotation than one 
taken from the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Pro- 
motion of the Practice of the Spiritual Exercises: “We 
wish to urge the practice of Spiritual Exercises not 
only amongst the clergy, but also in the ranks of the 
laity. We esteem retreats to be a special safeguard for 
eternal salvation.” 


For ongag oe will it suffice that there be only a 
cross over Altar, or must it be a crucifix? 
It must be a crucifix. 


What is an Archimandrite? 

This is the title given to a superior of a monastery in 
some of the Eastern Churches. It is also the honorary 
title of some officials in the Eastern Church. 


Will you please tell me what is the “Greater 
Dozxology”? 

The word Doxology comes from the Greek and means 
“to speak praise or ag The simple Doxol is the 
ordinary “Glory be to the Father,” etc. The Gloria of 
the Mass, called the Angelic Hymn, is also styled the 
“Greater Doxology.” 


Will you please tell me what is meant by a zuchetto? 

A zuchetto is a skull cap worn by clerics over the 
tonsure. At the present time its use is confined to 
prelates only. 

What are the chief beliefs of the Swedenborgianists? 

Emmanuel Swedenborg professed to have received 
revelations rejecting the Trinity, original sin, the 
resurrection and all sacraments except baptism and 
communion. He taught that after death, souls passed 
into an intermediate state preparatory to entrance into 
heaven. It goes without saying that Swedenborgianism 
is a heresy. 


Is it true that slander is a double sin? 

Yes, it is true. Slander, in its true sense, means at- 
tributing to another a fault that one knows him to be 
innocent of; therefore it is doubly sinful, because it 
destroys a good name and is — on a lie. 


What is understood by the term “Mariology’’? 

By Mariology we understand that branch of theol 
which treats of the life, prerogatives, and part the 
Blessed Virgin played in our redemption and sanctifica- 
tion. 

Strictly speaking what is meant by the millenium? 

The Millenium is a mistaken belief based upon a 
false interpretation of the Apocalypse that Christ and 
His Saints will rule upon the earth for a thousand 
years before the end of the world. 


Why is it that in some churches the pulpit is built 
on the Epistle, instead of the Gospel side of the Altar? 

The pulpit in a Cathedral is found on the Epistle 
side of the Altar, opposite the throne of the Bishop, 
which is always on the Gospel side. In all other 
churches the Pulpit, where stationary, is found on the 
Gospel side of the Altar. 


It is true that votive candles are sacramentals? 
Since, as a rule, votive candles are not blessed, they 
are strictly speaking not sacramentals. They may more 
properly be called devotionals. 
Is it true that there are seven joys of the Blessed 
Virgin like the seven sorrows? 
es, ee souls commemorate seven joys of the 
Blessed Virgin as follows: the Annunciation, Visita- 


tion, Nativity of Christ, Adoration of the Magi, Find- 
ing in the temple, Resurrection, and the Ascension. 
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: Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 











OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. inte Matingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
and Seach via Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Hildebrand a O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 
Mission, Belcourt, N Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., .' so Snyder, 
oO. S. B., and Rev. Fintan foe a _— to 
Immaculate Conception nemo Stephan, % D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmo: 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, a 3 Rev. Edward 
Berheide, O. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


The P. W. A. has provided employment for some of 
the able-bodied Indian men around Marty by engaging 
them for road building. The roads around Marty hav- 
ing been mostly wretched mud-holes in years past, have 
now been raised high so that the snow will blow off 
instead of piling up in drifts and blocking traffic, as 
formerly. This will be a great relief for the mission- 
aries going to and from Marty, for in the past, travel 
was a precarious thing, especially during the muddy 
season, when the cars were sometimes stuck up to the 
hubs in “gumbo.” While the weather was good, and 
not too cold, the work on the roads went on steadily, 
and the Indian men were able to provide support for 
their families and dependent relatives. For an Indian 
will divide his last potato with an indigent relative; 
with them, there is no such thing as ignoring a “poor 
relation.” Freezing weather, however, has all but halt- 
ed the road work, and that is bad for the Indians who 
need the steady weekly wage to keep up their families. 

Father Sylvester states that the infirmary is empty, 
for which he is very grateful to Almighty God; it is 
indeed a tribute to the good care and feeding received 
by the children at Marty, when no one is sick. Only 
one little girl was sent home, and she had been suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis for several years; a number of 
her family have died of the same disease, and Father 
fears that Florence, too, is not long for this world. 

A good benefactor has donated a statue of St. John 
the Evangelist; it was placed on the altar in the 
chapel of Greenwood, which is named after this Saint. 
Someone sent a shipment of brand new clothing for the 
children! How happy the good Sisters were! At least 
here they would not have to wear out their eyes and 
their fingers, patching holes, holes, holes! And some- 
one else sent a barrel of flour; how much good could 
folks do, who have been blessed with this world’s goods! 
Would that God might give such folks zealous hearts, 
burning with apostolic fervor! 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


COMPOSITION BY BLANCHE LA ROCHE, SEVENTH GRADE 


We little Indians at I. C. M. have Red Letter Days 
too. Would you like to know about them? The first 


of these was when Rev. Father Abbot Ignatius from 
St. Meinrad visited us. We had extra nice services in 
church, and on one evening, a program, and the best 
of it was, he treated us with ice cream. The next was, 
Thanksgiving Day. Already a few weeks before, we 
began talking about the chicken, cranberries and 
pumpkin pie we were to have. We are always glad 
when the bell rings for dinner on that day, because 
we can smell the chicken baking, and oh, does that 
sharpen our appetites! Then, in the afternoon we 
usually have a little program. 

The Feast of the Immaculate Conception on Dec. 8 
is a high feast with us, because that is the name of our 
mission. On that day, some of the Indian children re- 
ceived their First Holy Communion. Then came Ad- 
vent, the time to prepare for the coming of the Christ 
Child. We tried to make soft little Cribs for the Baby 
Jesus by performing little acts of penance and self- 
denial, by obeying better, praying more fervently, and 
eating less candy. 

Then came Christmas. We had a cedar tree which a 
good Indian man cut for us in the woods and brought 
to the Mission. You should have seen it when it was 
decorated! It looked as if it had come from Fairyland. 
Our parents, uncles, and aunts came for Midnight 
Mass, but early in the evening we had a Christmas 
program which lasted about an hour and a half. We 
little Indians did not want it to last too long, because 
we all had our eyes set on the packages that were piled 
under and around the tree. These were sent by kind 
benefactors; may God bless them and reward them 
some day in Heaven! 

(To be continued) 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


Father Ambrose writes that the depression has hit 
Little Flower School hard. He was afraid for a time 
that he would have to close the school, but two generous 
friends came forward just in the nick of time and 
made possible the purchase of a load of coal. This 
will last until the first of February; after that, he 
does not know how he will get more fuel. The Mission 
has also been afflicted by another fire; a very old 
frame building burned down in December. It was used 
as a storage house for the bundles of clothing, lumber, 
nails, and other supplies, and was a very necessary 
building. The bundles of clothing were saved, but not 
the lumber and nails: besides that, eleven quarters of 
beef and two dressed hogs were lost. Father figures 
his loss at about two thousand dollars, and he carried 
no insurance. 

During the early part of the year, there was con- 
siderable sickness at the Mission, during which two 
children and one very capable employee were lost. Fa- 
ther states that it is difficult to replace this good man; 
there are many applicants for the position, but there 
(Concluded on page 318) 
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PRAYER FOR SPRING 


For restless seeds in warm brown earth, we thank 
Thee, 

Sun-spattered hills, clean winds that blow again; 

For quiet places when the day is over, 

One little house, and laughter now and then. 


The weary days have left the somber winter, 
We ask for greenness for the fields we tend; 

May all the years that we remember teach us 
There is no grief too deep for spring to mend. 


So long, dear God, we’ve walked the muted highway, 
Each age we know must bear something of pain; 
But it is spring. ... Just for awhile we ask Thee 
That we may hear dim music in the rain! 

—Helen Welshimer. 


MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—THE Grain calen- 
dar for February carries two important messages both 
of which teach valuable lessons. The first is this: Thou 
must learn to break thine own will in many things 
if thou wilt have peace and concord with others. 

Isn’t it true that a great many difficulties could be 
overcome and much unpleasantness avoided if each one 
were more solicitous for the comfort of others than for 
his own personal pleasure? What an altogether charm- 
ing place this world would be if everyone were anxious 
to put his own desires in the background at least a part 
of the time, and keep the comfort and desires of his 
neighbor in the foreground. How much more serene 
would the atmosphere be. The sun would then be 
shining all of the time, the skies would be blue and the 
birds singing, figuratively speaking at least. 

The second message appearing on THE GRAIL calen- 
dar is this: When thou art ill at ease and much trou- 
bled, then is the time for earning merit. 

Trouble causes each to turn to some source for help. 
Happy is the person equipped with strong enduring 
faith that turns in prayer to God, the giver of all good 
gifts. Learn to rely on God for help in all your trou- 
bles, trials and tribulations. It is a common practice 
among pious Catholics to make novenas—a nine days 
prayer—and to receive Holy Communion during the 
time. Many letters of thanksgiving are sent to Catho- 
lic papers and magazines from grateful persons who 
have received help through prayer. 

“Ask and you shall receive; seek and you shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you,” are the con- 
soling words of the Savior as we find them written in 
the holy Bible. 


February is an interesting old month, and each year 
is an interesting new month because of what February 
has brought in the past years and the anticipation of 
the good things it may bring again. 

The Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary falls on 
the second; the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes is on 
Sunday, 11; Ash Wednesday and St. Valentine’s Day 
occur on the 14th this year. There are three ember 
days occurring the 21, 23, and 24. 

Civil holidays that are usually observed by schools 
are Lincoln’s Birthday on the 12, and Washington’s 
Birthday on the 22. 


What is your favorite Bible verse? Here are a few 
from the February calendar. 

Every house is built by some man, but he that created 
all things is God. 

The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with God. 

Whoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. 

Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. 

All things are clean to the clean. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I shall give thee the 
crown of life. 

If you shall ask me anything in my name that I 
will do. 


DADDY KNOWS 


Anything I want to know, 

Daddy knows, you bet your life! 
Any word and any bird, 

Any tree—and any knife, 

From the Injun scalpin’ blade 

To the newest knife ’at’s made. 


Where to find the biggest bass. 
How to gig the foxy trout; 

What to do whenever you 

Go to knock a feller out— 

Bet he even knows the why 
Mountains just hold up the sky! 


Anything I want to know, 
He can tell, for Daddy—he 
Knows as much as all the books— 
Bet he tells that much to me! 
(Thought of something "bout a cow 
I must run and ask him now.) 
—Walter R. Adams. 
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THE BIG BLIZZARD OF ’88 
(Agnes Brown Hering) 


Alice Clare flounced into a chair, her lips puckered 
into a very disconsolate-looking pout. The lines be- 
tween her eyes deepened as she stared steadily at a 
very bright spot in the parlor rug. 

“T just hate to write stories,” she jerked out finally, 
“and most of all true pioneer stories when there is ab- 
solutely no place to get them.” 

“T wouldn’t think the getting of the facts would be 
so difficult,” mother ventured with a smile. 

“Where shall I go?” Alice Clare burst out almost 
on the verge of tears. 

“Young lady, you remind me of the little boy who 
lived in the valley and who longed for a house with 
golden windows like the one on the hilltop. Every 
night as the sun was going down he could see the 
golden windows. He begged his mother so hard to let 
him go to see the house that she finally consented, and 
one night he climbed to the hilltop as the sun was 
slowly setting. What was his surprise to find windows 
just like those in his own home down in the valley. 
Turning sadly about, he began to retrace his steps, 
when what was his joy to observe that the windows in 
his own dear home were all golden and shining!” 

“The application, please.” Alice raised her eyebrows 
quizzically. Grandpa looked over his glasses with a 
smile. “I was thinking that any old settler could tell 
you of enough thrilling experiences to fill a book.” 

“But, Grandpa, who? what? where?—Oh, I forgot 
that you were here in the early days. I have always 
thought of pioneers in the abstract. You are just my 
own dear Grandpa!” And with this exclamation Alice 
Clare jumped up and threw her arms about his neck, 
the clouded face now wreathed in smiles. “Tell me a 
thriller! Were you ever pursued by a bear, a panther, 
or a rattlesnake? Did the Indians try to scalp you? 
Were you robbed, or lost in a snow storm?” 

“Not so fast, young lady! There were no bears nor 
panthers in northeastern Nebraska, and the Indians 
were friendly. I often was pursued by a prairie fire, 
but just now I have been thinking about the great 
blizzard of 1888, that memorable blizard that history 
records as the most terrifying experience in the lives 
of most of the early settlers of Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas.” 

“Oh, I’m all excitement now. Do hurry!” Alice 
Clare seated herself on a low stool by Grandpa’s knee 
and, resting her chin in her hands, assumed a most 
patient attitude. 

“The morning was as mild as any spring day I have 
ever seen, but somewhat foggy,” continued Grandpa. 
“I was hauling feed, and I bécame so warm I had to 
take off my coat.” 

“Were you living in this house, Grandpa?” Alice 
Clare glanced about as if the place suddenly possessed 
a new charm. 

“No, I was in my soddy over in Frenchtown, half 
way between Orchard and Ewing. There were nineteen 
Scotch families in that community. All of them came 
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from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at the same time to take 
up homesteads. 

“Shortly after dinner Uncle John came over to my 
place with a load of corn that he was going to take 
to town, and he stopped to chat awhile first. 

“We had been talking but a few minutes when I 
noticed a chilliness in the air, and looking toward the 
north I could see that it was growing darker. In less 
than twenty minutes we were in the midst of a howling, 
roaring blizzard. Uncle John turned his team about, 
intending to start home, but I said, ‘Man, you’re crazy. 
You could never get there. Unhitch your team as 
quick as you can and put them into the barn.’ 

“Before we got the team unhitched the snow was 
sifting and drifting and stinging our faces till we could 
searcely see. The cold was so intense that it numbed 
and chilled to the bone. After much difficulty we put 
the horses inside and then taking hold of hands we 
started for the house. You must remember at that 
time there were no fences, no telephone poles, no tall 
trees to guide a person. 

“I had planted a row of cottonwoods in the spring 
and although they were mere shoots they formed a 
straight line from the house to the barn, and by strad- 
dling these we managed to reach the house although 
the snow had drifted badly. 

“The storm increased in fury every minute, shrieking 
and moaning and howling around the corners while the 
drifts assumed immense proportions. I had plenty of 
fuel to last overnight, but if the storm lasted several 
days I knew we would freeze to death. 

“Uncle John was very uneasy, for his two little 
girls were in school and he was afraid they would try 
to get home, in which case they would certainly be lost, 
or, if they remained at the school, they would be in 
danger of freezing, since there was only enough fuel 
for the day. He had intended to come back from town 
by the schoolhouse with a load of wood. 

“Jim Delzell was our teacher then.” 

“The same Delzell that was state superintendent of 
Nebraska once?” Alice Clare eagerly inquired. 

“Yes, the very same. He was married and lived in 
a soddy in the district, and he drove an old white 
horse hitched to a sleigh. You may be sure he was 
greatly worried about his young wife all alone and he 
wanted to get home as quickly as possible. 

“Explaining to the pupils that it was impossible to 
remain there overnight, he instructed the older ones 
to help the younger ones to bundle themselves as warm- 
ly as possible, but to collect all scarfs for it would be 
necessary to make a human chain such as mountain 
climbers do. 

“Jim hitched up his horse and then fastened all the 
larger pupils together with the scarfs and pieces of 
rope they had, so they could walk in single file one 
behind the other and there would be no danger of any- 
one getting lost. The little children were packed into 
the sled, and then Jim took the quilt he had used for a 
lap robe and covered them, heads and all, tying the 
four corners to the corners of the sled. He then took 
the horse by the bridle and started out for Mr. Brown- 
ing’s, a mile away, the older children following the 
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sled in Indian file, the one at the head of the line being 
tied to the sled. 

“Every little while Jim had to stop and break the 
icicles from the horses nostrils and he had much dif- 
ficulty in keeping his own eyes from freezing shut. 

“Well, they finally reached Browning’s, this strange 
procession. Mrs. Browning, motherly old soul that she 
was, helped get the stiff and numb little children into 
the house. She found dry clothing and gave all of 
them a good hot supper. For the youngest children she 
made beds, but the others sat up all night.” 

“Goodness, how many children were there?” Alice 
Clare’s eyes were large with excitement as if she were 
living over the experience. 

“Well, this was a country school, you know, and I 
guess an even dozen was all of them.” 

“But how did their parents know they were safe? 
Weren’t they worried?” 

“I guess they were worried, just like Uncle John. He 
walked the floor and prayed all night. 

“In the morning the storm was over. As far as the 
eye could reach there was nothing but an unbroken 
stretch of dazzling white. Not an object to break the 
monotony. Uncle John and I made ready and started 
out with shovels for we knew we couldn’t get through 
the drifts. After a lot of hard work we reached the 
schoolhouse. Finding no one, we then started on to 
Browning’s. 

“Many of the parents did not know until the follow- 
ing day where their children were. 

“It was weeks before people found out just how much 
damage had been done. That storm exacted the great- 
est toll of lives of any ever experienced here. Cattle 
were frozen to death standing up in snowbanks, against 
buildings, and in gulches. In some cases only the horns 
or nose was seen protruding from the snow. 

“In some communities teachers and pupils were 
frozen to death in sight of a house or near a haystack 
being unable to get further. Many, many sad tales 
were told of that blizzard. 

“You youngsters of this generation don’t know what 
blessings you enjoy.” 

“I am glad that I am living now instead of then, 
Grandpa. And thanks a lot for the story. I believe 
I can write an unusual story of pioneer days and one 
that will satisfy the most exacting teacher, at least I 
have the incident and the setting for it.” 

“And the next time you want to see golden windows 
look around in your own home,” laughed Grandpa. 


WHY JESUS CAME 


(Continued from last month) 


The Church that Christ established is known as the 
Catholic Church. This Church is also called ‘Roman 
Catholic,’ because from the time of St. Peter the head 
of the Church has always been at Rome. The word 
Catholic means all, whole, entire, universal. It is, 
therefore the Church that embraces the whole world, 
all mankind. Christ established His Church that all 
men might be saved. 

Hundreds of years went by and the Catholic Church 
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was the only Christian church in the world. Then 
proud, stubborn, ambitious men began to rebel. They 
left the Church that Christ had founded and led many 
others into error with themselves. These new churches, 
or division of the Christian church, we call schisms 
(a Greek word that means split, divided). All the non- 
Catholic churches are called sects (which is a Latin 
word meaning cut off), because they have cut them- 
selves off from the true Church. Remember that the 
Catholic Church is not a sect. It is not cut off. It 
is the parent church, the Mother Church. 

Towards the year 900 a body of Greeks, with their 
schismatical bishop Photius, separated from the true 
Church and set up a church of their own which we 
know as the Greek Orthodox Church. This Greek 
church has since been broken up into smaller groups of 
some fourteen national churches. It is true that they 
have kept the seven sacraments, but they are not 
united with the true church and consequently have 
fallen into many errors on that account. 

Some 600 years after the Greeks had fallen into 
schism, or separated from the Church at Rome, came 
the religious disturbances in Europe, which tore many 
thousands, even whole nations, away from the Catho- 
lic Church. The chief leaders of these rebellions in 
Europe were Martin Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and 
Knox, while King Henry VIII did similar mischief in 
England. 

Martin Luther was not only a priest but he was also 
a religious. He belonged to the Order of St. Augustine. 
Like the other so-called “reformers” he was proud and 
haughty. Little by little he became stubborn and final- 
ly, in 1517, broke away from the Church to which he 
was bound by so many ties: the sacraments, religious 
vows, the priesthood, ete. His next step was to found a 
church of his own, which we know as the Lutheran 
church. 

Christ gave His Church seven sacraments, Luther 
claimed there were only two: Baptism and the Eucha- 
rist. He taught that no one could do any good 
work, but that everything that one did was sinful. 
Moreover, he said that no one had free will, that there 
is no purgatory, that impure desires can not be re- 
sisted, that such desires are natural and not sinful. To 
put a seal of approval on his many errors, he broke his 
religious and priestly vow of chastity and took a nun 
from her convent as his wife. 

In his pride Luther placed his own opinion above 
the words of Christ. But as there is only one God, 
there can be but one true Church—the Church founded 
by the Son of God. The Lutheran Church, like all the 
other Protestant churches, has very many divisions. 
Because it is a man-made church, it has as many be- 
liefs as there are members. It is impossible for such 
a church to be the true church. Yet many Lutherans 
are quite firm in their belief and they try to lead good 
Christian lives. While not many of them become 


Catholics, but those that do convert are sincere. Let us 
beg God to show them the errors of their sect and bring 
them back to the true Church. 

Because the Church could not allow King Henry VIII 
to put away his lawful wife and take another, he re- 
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belled against the Church, and in 1534 proclaimed him- 
self head of the church in‘ England. Unfortunately 
most of the Christians in that country fell away with 
him because they feared to oppose so powerful a mon- 
arch. The English Protestant church is called the An- 
glican or Episcopal Church. This king kept only two 
sacraments. He declared, moreover, that the Bible 
was all anyone needed for salvation, and that the Pope 
was not the successor of Christ. 

John Knox, a Scotchman, was another priest who 
fell away from the true Church. In 1542 he founded a 
church which is called the Presbyterian. Knox said 
that there were no sacraments and that the Pope had 
no authority. This sect also has many divisions. 

As Protestant churches have no bond of unity and no 
center of authority it is impossible for them to hold to- 
gether and teach the same doctrines, for each person 
may interpret the Bible according to his own notion. 

In 1739 John Wesley broke away from the Anglican 
or Episcopalian Church and started another sect that 
is known to-day as the Methodist Church, which recog- 
nizes only two sacraments. This sect likewise has many 
subdivisions. 

(To be concluded) 


A READING FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Here is a good patriotic poem to read on a Wash- 
ington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday program. You will have 
to read and re-read this beautiful poem until it thrills 
you, and until you are perfectly in sympathy with every 
line,—until you love it,—and then no one need tell 
you how to give it from the platform. It radiates with 
patriotism, and if you give it with enthusiasm, with 
flashing eye, squared shoulders, and with head held 
high, and in a tone of voice that is vibrant and pul- 
sating, your audience will respond. 


THE SAME OLD FLAG 
By DouGLas MALLOCH 


Some one’s bought a new flag, to hang above the street, 
A red and white and blue flag, the marching men to 


greet, 
A tasseled, fringed and gold flag, a flag as pure as 
snow, 
And yet it is the old flag, the flag we used to know— 
The same red, white and blue flag, 
The same old dare-and-do flag, 
The same old tried and true flag, 
The flag of long ago! 


Some one’s bought a bright flag, the old began to fade, 
A blue and red and white flag, to carry on parade, 
A red as red as flame flag, a blue as blue as skies, 
And yet it is the same flag, the fairest flag that flies— 
The same blue, red and white flag, 
The same old dare-to-fight flag, 
The one and only right flag, 
The flag that never dies! 


A tattered-to-a-thread flag, or flag however fair, 
It’s the blue and white and red flag, the same flag any- 
where. 
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A cotton or a gold flag may hang above the door, 
And yet it is old flag, the flag our fathers bore— 
The same red, white and blue flag, 
The same old dare-and-do flag, 
The same old tried and true flag, 
Our flag forevermore! 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


“T have an appetite like a canary,” boasted the fat 
girl. 

“Yes I see,” said her thin companion. “You eat a 
peck at a time.” 


“Here, waitress!” exclaimed the angry customer. 
“This doughnut has a tack in it.” 

“Well, if it hasn’t!” replied the other thoughtfully. 
“T’ll bet the ambitious little thing thinks it’s a flivver 
tire.” 


“Why was Ananias so severely punished?” asked the 
Sunday school teacher. 

“Please, teacher,” answered the little girl after a 
moment’s reflection, “they weren’t so used to lying in 
those days.” 


“Now, Minnie, suppose you were to ask the letters 
of the alphabet to dine with you, which letters, do you 
think, would decline your invitation?” 

“T’ll bite! Which?” 

“U V W X Y Z, because they come only after T.” 


“Have patience, John! Remember that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still.” 

“Huh! He had nothin’ on the fellows that make the 
moonshine.” 


Small Boy—‘“Lions have big appetites, haven’t they, 
daddy?” 

Father—“Yes, sonny.” 

Small Boy—“They’d be sure to go for the biggest 
piece of meat, wouldn’t they?” 

Father—“Certainly.” 

Small Boy—“I’m not a bit afraid of lions while you’re 
with me, daddy!” 


Visttor: “Say, Sonny, how do you teach your dog 
such clever tricks? I can’t teach mine a thing.” 

Boy: “’Tain’t much use in you’re tryin’, Mister. 
You’ve gotta know more’n the dog.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The chronicler wishes to announce that, since the 
January number of THE GRAIL saw light, the Rt. Rev. 
Abbot has made several changes among the priests of 
the community. Father Edward Berheide, who had 
been in charge of the Abbey printing plant for a period 
for nearly twenty years, and procurator of the Abbey 
for several years, has gone to the Indian mission at 
Marty, S. D., where he will assist Father Sylvester. 
Mr. August F. Ringemann, his able assistant for quite 
a number of years, succeeds to the office of business 
manager of.the Abbey Press. Father Benedict Brown, 
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editor of THE GRAIL since its inception (May, 1919), 
succeeds Father John Thuis as infirmarian and guest 
master at the Abbey, while Father John has become 
procurator, but will continue to take an interest in the 
sick and the guests. The new editor of THE GRAIL is 
Father Hilary DeJean. 

—Owing to a combination of circumstances the 
chronicle has been omitted during the past three 
months. We shall, therefore, give a brief summary of 
the more important events that have transpired. 

First and foremost is the lay retreat that was held 
at the Abbey on Aug. 19, 20, 21. This first retreat of 
its kind at St. Meinrad was given by an experienced 
retreat master, the Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., of 
Atchison, Kansas. The retreat was an unqualified suc- 
cess from the opening conference to the final medita- 
tion. For some years past Father Henry has ‘given 
many similar retreats as well as missions. Nearly 
eighty men participated in these spiritual exercises. All 
were enthusiastic boosters and promised to return 
again next summer with more of their friends. They 
urgently requested too that Father Henry be their re- 
treat master again. 


—School opened on Sept. 12 with 121 seminarians 
for the theological course and 100 for philosophy; be- 
sides these, the Minor Seminary had an enrollment of 
218. Moreover, our new high school at Aurora, IIl., 
Marmion, has an attendance of 266, which makes a 
grand total of 705. To these we may add 22 Junior 
Brothers who are also in school. 


—Among the changes that took place in the per- 
sonnel of the Abbey we find Father Richard acting as 
chaplain to the Poor Clares at Evansville. In June he 
had been sent to the Indian mission at Marty, S. D., 
but was recalled in September. F. Louis was trans- 
ferred from the pastorate at St. Meinrad to be first 
assistant at St. Benedict’s Church, Evansville; F. 
Vincent went to Aurora, IIl., to teach religion at Mar- 
mion and to be organist there; F. Victor succeeded 
the latter as chaplain of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Because of illness F. Odilo retired from his pastoral 
charge at Ferdinand to the solitude of the monastic 
cell. F. Chrysostom is his successor at Ferdinand. F. 
Paul was appointed pastor at St. Meinrad, and F. 
James went in like capacity to Dale. The little con- 
gregation of New Boston has again been placed under 
the care of the Abbey. F. Gabriel is in charge. Since 
the beginning of the new year (1934) this congregation 
has Mass every Sunday. Heretofore it was every other 
Sunday, except in Advent and Lent. For some years 
past New Boston was cared for by the pastor of Troy. 
F. Boniface is in a sanitarium at West Point, Nebr., 
seeking the restoration of his shattered nerves. Broth- 
ers January and Felix were assigned to the monastic 
household of Marmion at Aurora. 

—During the summer vacation the clerics Fr. Gual- 
bert Brunsman and Fr. Charles Ehringer painted the 
interior walls of the brothers’ oratory, which now wears 
a refreshing green with appropriate trimmings. 

—On Sept. 9 Bro. Anthony celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his religious profession. Father Subprior 
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Placidus, who is the immediate superior of the lay 
brothers, was celebrant of the Solemn Jubilee Mass, 
during which the jubilarian renewed his vows. At 
dinner the good Brother sat at table with his superior. 
Bro. Philip, one of our pastry cooks, baked an artistic 
cake for the occasion. Fifty lighted candles topped off 
this delicacy when it was brought to the dining room. 

—Before the Communion Mass at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of Sept. 11, F. Subprior invested Mr. Thomas 
Garrity, of Bowling Green, Ky., with the habit of St. 
Benedict and received him into the novitiate. 

—At the taking of his triennial vows during Con- 
ventual High Mass on the morning of Sept. 11, Fr. 
Nov. John Score received the name of Clement, the 
name by which he will be known in religion. Father 
Eberhard was delegated to receive the vows. Father 
Abbot was unavoidably absent at the time and Fathers 
Prior and Subprior were in the hospital. The former 
was laid up temporarily with eczema while the latter 
had to submit to the surgeon’s knife. 

—Fathers Bernard and Patrick, now finishing their 
theological course at Rome for the doctorate, spent the 
greater part of their summer vacation at Maredsous 
Abbey in Belgium. Before the opening of the fall term 
of school in November, the former went to the Holy 
Land, the latter paid a brief visit to the childhood 
home of his parents in Co. Galway, Ireland. 

—The Rev. Theophflus P. Schwamm, Seminary ’94— 
95, died at St. Francis Hospital, Kansas City, Kansas, 
on Oct. 7. Bishop Johannes of Leavenworth celebrated 
a Pontifical Requiem at the funeral. 


—Father Joseph T. Sennefeld, class of ’89, was called 
to his reward on Oct. 18. The deceased, who was a 
priest of the diocese of Indianapolis, had lived in re- 
tirement at New Albany since 1926. 

—The Rev. Joseph J. Burwinkel, College ’90—’92, 
pastor of St. Aloysius Church, Delhi, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, had the misfortune some months ago to fall 
and break a hip besides receiving other serious in- 
juries. According to recent report he is a confirmed 
invalid and cannot recover. 

—The Rev. Leon McNeill, class of ’27, is president of 
Sacred Heart College, the new Junior College, which 
the Sisters of the Precious Blood opened last fall at 
their mother house in Wichita. 

—tThe Rev. John J. Walde, College ’12—’17, pastor of 
Corpus Christi Church, Oklahoma City, is gaining a 
reputation as convert maker. Recently more than 
sixty-five persons gathered to attend a class of in- 
struction. Catholic doctrine in these classes is illus- 
trated by charts and chalk talks. Last year Father 
Walde had twenty converts to his credit. 

—The Rev. Thomas Kilfoil, S. T. D., class of ’29, 
who returned during the past summer vacation from 
the Campo Santo College at Rome, where he had won 
the doctorate in Sacred Theology, was called to Wash- 
ington to be secretary to the Apostolic Delegate, His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 

—On October 5th Father Abbot left in company 
with Father Boniface and Bro. Gerard to visit the 
Indian missions in the Dakotas. They report that the 
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distance to Marty, S. D., is about 1000 miles; to 
Stephan, S. D., 1150; to St: Michael’s, N. D., 1400 
to Belcourt, N. D., 1500. 

—Bro. Vital, who has been with F. Hildebrand at 
Belcourt since July 1st plying the carpenter’s trade, 
met with an accident that might have proved quite 
serious. While shingling the roof of the missionary’s 
combination garage and workshop, he slipped and fell 
to the ground badly shaken up and bruised. However, 
after some days spent in Mercy Hospital at Devils 
Lake, he was able to return to the mission. 

—October 15th, band day, was a beautiful sunshiny 
day, of which many people took advantage. F. John 
announced that the sum of $430 was cleared. This 
amount sufficed to pay off present indebtedness and 
leave something over for the purchase of new instru- 
ments. 

—tThe pilgrimages to Monte Cassino on the Sundays 

of October were well attended. It was edifying to see 
among the pilgrims so many men, especially young 
men. 
—In the absence of Father Abbot, who was in the 
Dakotas, F. Anselm Schaaf, Rector of the Seminary, 
went to Washington to represent the community and 
the seminary at the episcopal consecration of Mgr. 
Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University. 

—On Oct. 30 Fr. Abbot and Bro. Gerard returned 
from their long trip to our Dakota Indian missions. 
Father Damian Preske came along from St. Michael’s, 
N. D., to attend the golden wedding anniversary of his 
parents. His brother, F. Matthew, who is teaching at 
Marmion, was celebrant of the anniversary Mass. 
Father Abbot preached the festive sermon. 

—St. Placid Hall, which occupies the place where our 
first monastery was built in 1856, houses twenty-two 
Junior Brothers or Oblates, who are preparing to be- 
come lay brothers. These boys are leading a regular 
life under the direction of Fathers Peter Behrman and 
Maurice Patrick. Study, class, work, and recreation 
take up their time. On the eve of All Saints Father 
Abbot invested them with the Benedictine habit and 
scapular without the cowl. The ceremony took place in 
the crypt of the Abbey Church after the first Vespers 
of the feast. 

—The former Jasper Academy was sold on Nov. 9 
to a religious community called the Sons of Divine 
Providence. The Academy will be known as Provi- 
dence Home, where the aged, both priests and laymen, 
will be cared for. The novitiate of the Society will 
also be located at Jasper. 

—A small statue of St. Christina, virgin and martyr, 
now graces the niche left for it in the wall between the 
two confessionals in the rear of the new chapel in the 
Minor Seminary. The late Miss Christina Reitz made 
a handsome donation towards the chapel. 

—Two clerics of the community, Fr. Augustine Edele 
and Fr. Claude Ehringer, pronounced their solemn 
vows during Conventual Mass on the morning of Nov. 
23. A week later Fr. Claude, who is in third year 
theology, went to Indianapolis to receive both the sub- 
— and diaconate from the hands of Bishop 

itter. 
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—On Nov. 27 occurred the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of unbroken choir service at St. Meinrad. Ever since 
1858 the Divine Praises have resounded at St. Meinrad 
uninterruptedly. To commemorate the noteworthy 
event Solemn Vespers was sung. Exposition and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament followed. The service 
closed with the inspiring Gregorian Te Deum, in which 
the student body alternated with the monks. Deo 
Gratias! 

—At 7:40 on the evening of Dec. 8 came the sad 
news that Bishop Chartrand, class of ’91, had passed 
away quite suddenly shortly after supper, at which he 
seemed to be in his usual good spirits. The death 
struggle was of brief duration. Father Abbot, Fathers 
Eberhard, Anselm, Stephen, and Maurice attended the 
funeral on Dec. 12. A more lengthy notice appears 
elsewhere in this issue. The month’s mind was kept in 
the Abbey Church on Jan. 16. F. Prior celebrated the 
Solemn Requiem. 

—Two days before the passing of Bishop Chartrand, 
occurred the death of his former fellow seminarian, the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. X. Unterreitmeier, class of ’95, who 
was ordained early in December 1894. For twenty-six 
years Mgr. Unterreitmeier had been pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Evansville. He was one of the con- 
sultors of the diocese. 

—Another alumnus, the Rev. J. A. Faust, Seminary 
’93-’95, died in mid-November at Spokane, Wash., as 
pastor of the parish he established twenty-three years 
ago. 

—The Rev. Nazar Werner, class of ’82, died Dec. 13, 
1933, at Chicago, Ky., where he was pastor. Father 
Werner had been a member of our community, but 
later joined the diocese of Louisville. 

—The Christmas holidays opened on Dec. 22 and 
closed on Jan. 4. A change in the schedule brought 
the students back this year two days earlier than in 
former years. 

—aAll the available priests of the Abbey assisted in 
outside parishes at Christmas. 

—aAt 2 p. m. on Christmas eve we were thrilled to 
hear the broadcast from the Basilica at Bethlehem, 
where our Divine Savior was born. At 7 p. m. that 
same evening we listened with pleasure to the last part 
of the Office of Lauds that the Archabbey of Beuron, 
Germany, was broadcasting. Clear and loud came the 
familiar words and music that in a few short hours we 
ourselves were to sing in choir. The Rt. Rev. Arch- 
abbot preached a brief sermon in English for the benefit 
of his American audience. Dom Michael Ducey, of 
Washington, D. C., who is studying abroad, explained 
the services and translated some of the parts of the 
Office while the monks were singing. 

—The St. Meinrad Seminary Alumni Association 
held its sixth annual reunion at Fort Wayne on Sept. 
26 and 27. Forty-seven alumni attended the reunion, 
which proved a very enjoyable meeting. The Rev. 
Cornelius O. Bosler was elected president to succeed 
the Rev. John A. Dapp. Acting on the invitation of 
Abbot Ignatius Esser, the association voted to hold its 
seventh reunion at St. Meinrad Seminary on Sept. 26 
and 27, 1984. Welcome, Alumni! 
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Notes of Interest 
(Concluded from page 309) 


first monks to be professed in the restored Abbey of 
Weingarten, has been elected in his place. The new 
Coadjutor was born on Sept. 18, 1902; his religious 
profession took place on Dec. 23, 1923, and he received 
the order of priesthood on Sept. 2, 1928. After his 
ordination Dom Conrad was appointed superior of the 
lay brothers of the Abbey. Of late he had served also 
as cellarer or steward of his community. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Concluded from page 311) 


is always some disqualification, either drink, or ques- 
tionable conduct, or defective character. The man who 
died worked for a very small salary, and worked more 
as a missionary than an employee. 

The fourth sewing machine purchased by readers of 
THE GRAIL is on its way to the Mission, and perhaps 
at this writing may already be whirring away, doing 
its work of charity. The Indian women were delighted 
with the last machine, which has been placed in their 
assembly hall; the sewing circle meets there every 
Wednesday and makes clothing for the poor of the 
reservation. Two more machines are still needed. Who 
will help? Send 25¢, 50¢, $1.00, any amount, to Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. The 
fund has been growing very slowly indeed—slower than 
ever before. But we must not fail Father and the good 
Sisters! 


ST. ANNE’S MISSION, BELCOURT (Continued) 


When the four Benedictine Sisters arrived, they 
found the work on their house just completed, in all 
essentials, at least. As soon as they moved in, they 
began at once to thoroughly clean and renovate it. 
After a brief rest, and a little time to enable them to 
get their household in order, they began the work for 
which they came, namely, teaching and catechising the 
Indian children. They teach Catechism daily in the 
Government School for two periods of a half hour each. 
But this only enables them to reach about two-thirds 
of the children on the reservation. It is the best that 
can be done at preesnt, but Father Hildebrand and the 
Sisters hope to open a school in the not too-distant 
future. 

There are two Catholic churches on the Reservation 


_ —St. Anne’s, located at Belcourt, and St. Anthony’s 


which is some eight miles distant, in the Southern part 
of the Reservation. There are no Protestant denomina- 
tions on the reservation so far, but it has been learned 
that the Episcopalians intend beginning operations in 
the near future. This is one reason why a school ought 
to be started as soon as possible. St. Anne’s parish 
comprises 475 families and St. Anthony’s, 150 families. 
And these are real families! The largest the mission- 
ary knows of so far numbers 22 children. 

Besides the Catholics on the reservation, who number 
well over 90% of the population, there are still quite a 
number of pagans, probably about 60 or 70 families. 
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The ambition of Father and the Sisters is to make 
converts among these as soon as they can find time to 
visit and catechise them. They will gladly receive any 
donations of money or clothing that may be sent them. 


Sisyphus, February, and a New Push 
(Concluded from page 304) 


couragement are found in the mail basket. Con- 
tributions are made. And Sisyphus mops his 
brow, girds his belt tighter about him, looks 
cheerfully at the stone, and gives it a new and 
mighty push towards the mountain top of his 
aspirations. 


Benedict and Scholastica 
(Concluded from page 307) 


being able to go forth, tarried there against his 
will, where willingly before he would not stay. 
And so by that means they watched all night, 
and with spiritual and heavenly talk did mu- 
tually comfort one another: and therefore, by 
this we see, as I said before, that he would have 
that thing which yet he could not: for if we 
respect the venerable man’s mind, no question 
but he would have had the same fair weather 
to have continued as it was when he set forth, 
but he found that a miracle did prevent his 
desire, which by the power of Almighty God 
a woman’s prayers had wrought. And it is not 
a thing to be marvelled at that a woman which 
of long time had not seen her brother, might 
do more at that time than he could, seeing ac- 
cording to the saying of St. John, ‘God is chari- 
ty’: and therefore of right she did more who 
loved more. 

The next day the venerable woman returned 
to her nunnery, and the man of God to his 
Abbey: who three days after, standing in his 
cell, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, beheld 
the soul of his sister, which was departed from 
her body, in the likeness of a dove to ascend 
into heaven: who rejoicing much to see her 
great glory, with hymns and lauds gave thanks 
to Almighty God, and did impart the news of 
this her death to his monks, whom also he sent 
presently to bring her corpse to his Abbey, to 
have it buried in that grave which he provided 
for himself. By means whereof it fell out, that 
as their souls were always one in God whilst 
they lived, so their bodies continued together 
after their death. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Purification 

It is only in comparatively recent years that we have 
learnt how early the feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary took its rise. A discovery made in 
Orezzo in 1887 revealed a description of the ceremony 
at Jerusalem, as it was observed in the fourth century. 
The earliest writer to offer light on the subject of the 
Candlemas procession is the Venerable Bede. He 
writes that the second month of the year was dedicated 
to the god Februus,* i. e., Pluto, but the Christian 
religion, while retaining the procession, gave another 
meaning to it. So it was ordained that the whole popu- 
lation, with priests and servers, should walk in proces- 
sion carrying lighted candles, to honor Our Lady on the 
day of her purification. On this day, too, candles are 
blessed in the church, for distribution to the faithful, 


and for use on the altar, candles being the symbol of 


our Lord, “the Light of the World.” 

The law of Moses ordained that a woman, after the 
birth of a child, must go to the temple to be purified, 
forty days after the birth of a son, or eighty days 
after that of a daughter. But Our Lady, being the 
Mother of God and a virgin even after her Son’s birth, 
was exempt from this law. Yet she, the stainless, spot- 
less One, not wishing to appear singular to her neigh- 
bors, to whom the mystery of her conception was hid- 
den, she complied with the law. Nor was this her only 
reason; her humility never permitted her to think 
herself better than others, and being supreme in all 
virtues, obedience with her was habitual. 

To-day we have a form of ceremony called churching, 
performed in imitation of our Blessed Mother’s Puri- 
fication. Although it is not compulsory, it is meet and 
fit that the first trip the new mother makes out of 
doors, should be to the church, to thank God for her 
safe deliverance, and beg His blessing on her child and 
his future. It is a beautiful custom, and one that no 
mother ought to omit. 


* Nore:—Another reason for the name is that the 
great feast of expiation and purification, called by the 
ancient Romans, Februa, occurred on the 15th of the 
month. Februarius is the adjective form of the word. 


Eucharistica 


One of the greatest victories the devil ever achieved 
was when he deprived our separated brethren of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. He knew that it was the 
source of unbounded graces and blessings, a well-spring 


of endless treasures and favors, which the Most High 
takes pleasure in bestowing through the merits of His 
well-beloved Son. Catholics who are careless about 
hearing Mass on Sunday, please the devil greatly; he 
looks upon them in the same light as he does upon those 
who are not devout to the Blessed Virgin—he knows 
that they are excellent material for future heretics, and 
that sooner or later he will have them entirely in his 
own hands. 

Attending Sunday services has become, with the 
great mass of non-Catholics, a matter of fashionable 
or social, rather than religious, observance; with them 
it is no longer an obligation, but may be dispensed with 
at will, especially when it interferes with their ease, 
comfort, or personal pleasure. Taking away the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass has made for laxness in the 
sects, until people have all but fallen away from belief 
in God—many cling to-some sort of hazy belief—what, 
they do not know. They have grown cold, because they 
have no fire to warm themselves by; because the great, 
throbbing, compassionate Heart of Christ in the 
Eucharist has been taken away from them; for the 
Eucharistic Christ on our altars is a great, blazing 
furnace of Love, and all who approach It humbly and 
with earnest hearts, cannot fail to be set on fire by It. 

How thankful ought we not to be, that we still have 
this great Mystery with us, that we have not been born 
outside the Catholic Faith! For beyond its hallowed 
borders exists nothing but cold desolation, loneliness, 
chaos. How often ought we not to approach that 
Heavenly Fire, there to warm our hearts by daily at- 
tendance at Mass, so that we might grow in grace, 
and reach ever higher perfection! 


St. Bernadette Soubirous 


February eleventh of this year will surely be a 
gala day in the Annals of Lourdes, just as December 
eighth of last year was, for on the day of the Imma- 
culate Conception, Bernadette, the simple peasant girl 
of the Pyrenees, was canonized. We like to think of 
these recent saints, for 1858, the year the Blessed Vir- 
gin appeared to Bernadette, is not so far back, and 
many of our mothers were in their teens when the saint 
died. It is good to think that Our Lord still sees fit to 
manifest Himself to us in various ways in these latter 
years; it draws us closer to heaven, warms our hearts, 
and makes us feel that “not a hair falls from our 
heads, but the Father knows it.” 
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St. Bernadette was a plain, uneducated peasant child, 
a shepherdess, simple and pious. Because of her sim- 
plicity and innocence, Our Lady chose her to be the 
messenger of Lourdes, whence was to flow a stream of 
graces, spiritual and temporal. When our Blessed 
Lady told the girl who she was, saying: “I am the 
Immaculate Conception,” Bernadette hastened to the 
rectory to tell the pastor, repeating the words over 
and over all the way, so that she might not forget 
them. At the time, she not even knew their meaning; 
she had never heard them before, according to her own 
admission, and it was this fact that convinced her 
pastor that she was telling the truth about her visions, 
for he knew she was simple and unlettered. 

Four years before the Apparitions at Lourdes, the 
Pope proclaimed to the world the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and Our Lady confirmed this 
dogma by repeating it to Bernadette. Afterward, the 
saint buried herself in a religious order, the Sisters 
of Charity and of Christian Instruction of Nevers, and 
there she lived a beautiful and exemplary life, and 
not all the crowds who came to see her, nor all the 
admiration she aroused, could disturb her deep hu- 
mility. She was possessed of a fund of common sense, 
was always gay and cheerful, and witty in the extreme. 


Meatless Mincemeat_ - 


During all these holiday times, we often have gather- 
ings that occur on a Friday, but the time-honored and 
much-relished mince pie must be omitted from the menu 
because it contains meat. The following recipe has the 
merit of being not too expensive, while still being a 
simple and wholesome combination, and entirely de- 
licious: Mix together one cup raisins that have been 
scalded, drained and chopped; three cups finely chopped 
apple; one-half cup chopped nuts; one-quarter cup 
candied orange peel or orange marmalade; one-half 
cup lemon juice; two cups sugar; one-half teaspoon 
salt; two teaspoons cinnamon; one teaspoon each of 
cloves and ginger. Mix thoroughly and pack into 
sterilized jars, sealing tightly until ready to be used. 
This amount will fill two pint jars or two medium sized 
pies. Before putting into pie crust, add one-quarter 
cup melted butter and mix. The pie may be varied by 
using a lemon meringue instead of a top crust. Use 
two egg whites, 4% cup sugar, 4 teaspoon baking pow- 
der and one teaspoon grated lemon rind. 


Baking Soda as a Health Agent 


Baking soda, or bicarbonate of soda, as it should 
properly be called, has many uses; aside from its use 
in baking, it is also a deodorant, is recommended as a 
tooth powder, and is valuable in preventing or relieving 
various ailments. “Sodium bicarbonate alkalinizes the 
blood and secretions, and is used as a corrective in 
functional diseases of the stomach,” says the New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia. In 1918 and 1919, it was 


found by the U. S. Public Health Service, that those 
who had been thoroughly alkalinized with bicarbonate 
of soda, did not contract the dread “Flu” so prevalent 
at that time, and that those who did contract it, if 
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alkalinized early, would invariably have only mild at- 
tacks. Within 36 hours, the symptoms of those treated 
with the soda were found to have entirely abated. 

So that is a good health hint for the winter months. 
Many persons are subject to colds during the winter, 
being afflicted as many as five or six times. This con- 
dition can often be prevented if baking soda is taken, 
if one feels that he has been exposed—being near an- 
other person with a cold, or if he feels a cold coming 
on. After being near someone with a cold, take a half 
teaspoonful of baking soda in a half glass of cool water 
once or twice. If one feels a cold coming on, it can be 
prevented from gaining headway by taking six doses of 
the soda on the first day, a half teaspoonful in half a 
glass of water every two hours. On the second day, 
four doses, and on the third, two doses. 

As a help in cases of sour stomach or gas after 
eating, baking soda is an effective remedy, and is good 
alse in cases of excessive acidity. The half-teaspoon 
dose in half a glass of water should be taken two hours 
after meals, and if the condition is continuous, the dose 
may be taken one hour before meals, to prepare the 
stomach for the food. A dose at bedtime tends to check 
the early morning acidity. ¢ 


Household Hints 


Gilt frames may be cleaned by applying bon ami, 
rubbing a moist cloth on the cake and letting it dry; 
then polishing with clean flannel. 

Bath towels that are wearing out, may be cut up and 
the good parts used as wash cloths. 

Often we see peoples’ windows steamed up in winter 
every time a meal is being cooked; this is usually a 
waste of gas. If flame is turned down the moment 
the pot comes to a boil, putting on a lid, the minimum 
gas will be needed to keep the food cooking. This will 
save window washing too. Leaving a lid off requires 
more gas to keep the contents at boiling point, and also 
diffuses the steam all over the house. 

Plenty of onions are said to form rich blood. One 
man who frequently gives his blood to hospitals, eats 
24 onions a day. 


Recipes 

BUTTERSCOTCH COOKIES: Mix two cups brown sugar, 
one cup butter, two eggs, one teaspoon cream of tartar, 
one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon vanilla, four cups flour 
and one cup chopped nuts thoroughly and let rise over 
night. In the morning, shape into a roll, slice thinly, 
and bake. 

Hot TAMALE Pre: Add 1 teaspoon salt to 2 cups 
water and when boiling, add 2 cups corn meal. Boil in 
double boiler one hour. While it is cooking, take 2 
tablespoons bacon fat and place in skillet; add finely 
chopped green pepper, 6 ripe olives, 1 cup stewed toma- 
toes, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon chili powder, and one 
pound ground beef. Simmer all gently for 15 minutes. 
When cornmeal is thick and stiff, line casserole with it, 
top and sides; pour in the meat mixture and place 
another layer of cornmeal on top. Bake 45 minutes 
in moderate oven. 
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Re Se Se a eR SS EY 
: N. R. A. — New Recruits Admitted ° 
= o 
Re The war of the nations, thank God, is over, but the struggle with the legions . 
x of hell will go on until we surrender our soul into the hands of Christ, our Com- é 
* mander-in-Chief. Spiritual warfare, like military tactics, is a science. Its rules ‘ 
% must be learned in a military school, and skill in it acquired in a training camp. ~ 
: Each Benedictine abbey is a school where raw recruits are drilled daily in this c 
is spiritual warfare and imbibe the valiant spirit of St. Benedict, the Beloved of God, Ps 
| who died standing, fighting for “Peace,” the priceless heritage of all his sub- ‘ 
¥ ordinates. 2 
% Will you fight the battles of your soul as a lay brother under St. Benedict’s $ 
: standard and direction? g 
Py Make application to-day to his recruiting officer— : 
¢ The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. = 
’ St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Indiana ¢ 
: e « ’ : 
» Married Life | MOLLY GAVIN'S OWN COOK BOOK 
rs The Catholic Woman's PS 
¢ and : . % 
‘e . Home Guide for Cooking Pe 
: Family Handbook 3000 * 
$ . ’ . Hints and Recipes 
i Dr. Willman’s treatise on pe x 
¢ : old and new % 
x Family Life —__— “ 
* eo ; Makes an ideal gift. It is bound = 
¢ The Mages nace a for right liv- | in a white washable cover. ¢ 
— : Price $1.00 Postpaid . 
. Subjects: € 
Pg ° . ai ORDER BLANK “f 
. Sex-Hygiene Treatise on various The Abbey Press, 
% Eugenics diseases. St. Meinrad, Ind. % 
¢ Birth Control Hundreds of other __ Enclosed $......................- Ps 
. Care of the Sick important mat- Please send me postpaid x 
€ Infant Feeding ters for the bene- }| -—------ Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book ~ 
% Training of Children fit of the human | .......... Married Life and Family Hand Book Py 
3 family. “e 
. EE sahinbeiet cabsccitiinindsneitedeinast atcinstintipiaiaaicainuaeaemaainae ¢ 
PY A Bishop comments as follows ; IR scvsisinsssttaipsimastinstinitrtncstintieshas iain PY 
~ _ “It is a valuable contribution to the e 
¢ literature on the subject.” SII sini: c csnptnsiecins: ecacteidiiladelapiobbvidineescaritinniaimceetamcteiat ad ¢ 
‘ Price $3.00 Postpaid II Scspivtnresiiitesietialedensiitiaiataa caine Py 
owen exe SSE SSE SE EX EX OSE OS SRE SE SEE SRE SK EX SE RE SE SE SH OS SE Oo & 





SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 


4%, Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any local bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 


3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will © | 


find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 


and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


or 


Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you to pay for the Note after you have consulted your banker and inspected Note— 


or 


Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will forward the Coupon 
Note direct to vou by registered mail. 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the 


Bankers and Brokers 
are invited to partici- Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


pate in the placing of ae ; 
these Coupon Notes. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


























